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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Hysterical 

Stuart Richardson’s hysterical tirade 
cannot obscure the simple fact that Re¬ 
spect in Birmingham entered into an elec¬ 
toral pact with the Kashmiii-commimalist 
(and pro-Pakistan) Peoples Justice Party 
(Letters, June 17). And that the PJP pro¬ 
duced a leaflet attacking the Lib Dems 
for advocating equal rights for gays and 
lesbians. 

As I and others have made clear 
throughout, it is accepted that this leaf¬ 
let was subsequently withdrawn. What 
we do not accept is that this was be¬ 
cause of any change of heart on the part 
of the PJP: all the evidence suggests that 
it was simply because of embanassment 
on the part of Respect, when the leaflet 
became known to the left. 

The rest of Richardson’s letter is be¬ 
side the point, even if Iris libellous com¬ 
ments about my alleged support for 
American and British occupation forces 
and hostility to working with muslims 
were true - which they’re not. One of the 
comrades regularly subjected to Rich¬ 
ardson’s puerile sectarianism in Birming¬ 
ham (alongside Steve Godward and 
myself) is Arash, an Iranian secular mus- 
lim. Richardson plainly feels more at 
home with the communalist PJP than 
with a socialist muslim like Arash. 

I’d be very angry about Richardson’s 
libels if they came from anyone taken in 
the least seriously by the Birmingham 
left, and not tainted by having removed 
all the money from the North Birming¬ 
ham Socialist Alliance’s bank account in 
a desperate bid to sabotage Steve God- 
ward’s election campaign. 

Jim Denham 
Birmingham 

Libellous 

It is the commonly held view in leftwing 
circles that Stuart Richardson is slowly 
beginning to lose his marbles. That, or 
degenerating into even more of a cretin¬ 
ous, obsessively factionalising sectar¬ 
ian than he was previously. A number 
of things stand out in his series of let¬ 
ters to the Weekly Worker in recent 
weeks. In essence they add up to a not 
very convincing diversion from some of 
the antics of Respect in Birmingham in 
the run-up to the elections. 

Indeed, his latest offering is his stand¬ 
ard attack on the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, only with one rather obnoxious 
addition that he dares not say in Binning- 
ham openly. The appalling slander that 
Jim Denham is a racist is truly beneath 
contempt (Letters, June 17). 

The fact is that Jim has been one of 
the few people to voice criticism of the 
appalling capitulation of the Socialist 
Workers Party et al to the muslim hierar¬ 
chy in Birmingham, and also one of the 
few to defend comrade Arash when he 
was under attack for making similar criti¬ 
cisms of the SWP’s link-up with islamist 
forces. Stuart says Jim is hostile to work¬ 
ing with working class muslims. As well 
as being drivel, coming from a leading 
member of Respect in Birmingham it is 
quite odd. Instead of trying to win mus¬ 
lim workers over to working class poli¬ 
tics they have rather made a crass, 
completely unprincipled pitch for the 
support of Birmingham’s muslim leader¬ 
ship, with all the votes that was meant 
to deliver them. 

Stuart also attempts to present tire PJP 
as something they quite patently aren’t. 
For those not conversant with the intri¬ 
cacies of municipal politics in Birming¬ 
ham, the PJP is essentially a Kashmiri 
nationalist version of the Lib Dems (al¬ 
though on some matters rather more 
rightwing) that has been in serious de¬ 
cline for several years now and lost its 
two remaining councillors in the recent 
local elections. Their recent left turn was 
a last-ditch attempt to harvest anti-war 


votes. Rings a bell. 

Stuart of course eventually runs out of 
things to criticise the AWL for, poor lamb. 
He turns his fire on the most recent victim 
of his invective, Steve Godward. As well 
as deliberately miscalculating Steve’s 
electoral performance, he laments the 
political failings of the campaign. I would 
not be so arrogant to say the campaign 
was perfect, but it made a genuine at¬ 
tempt to relate to and give voice to work¬ 
ing class issues in Erdington. It was 
infinitely preferable to the opportunist, 
communal Respect coalition. Steve was 
able to mobilise independents and 
groups from around the city and beyond 
for the campaign, for they saw a serious, 
class-based election campaign being 
attempted. 

James Cunningham 

Biimingham 

Presumption 

Within hours of the recent election re¬ 
sults, which included a strong showing 
for Respect in the East End of London, 
George Galloway announced, through 
The Guardian, that he would contest an 
east London seat for Respect at the next 
election. We presume that a democratic 
selection conference was held late on 
Sunday night, just after the votes were 
counted, and that no one from the local 
community expressed any desire to 
stand. 

David Rosenberg, Julia Bard 

London 

SPGB errors 

Phil Hamilton’s piece on the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain’s website contains 
a number of errors (‘Around the web’, 
June 17). 

First, SPGB pamphlets are on-line. Go 
to http://www.worldsocialism.org/spgb. 
Click ‘Downloads’ and you’ll come to a 
list of 30 pamphlets, going back to 1911. 
Secondly, it’s a leftwing urban legend 
that the SPGB holds that “the pursuit of 
class struggles for gains that can be won 
under capitalism is an unnecessary dis¬ 
traction from propagating the solution”. 
While the SPGB does not seek to hijack 
such struggles (as do Leninists) and 
does not campaign for reforms to capi¬ 
talism, the SPGB is not opposed to trade 
union and similar struggles, and many 
SPGB members are active trade union¬ 
ists (see the pamphlet on trade unions 
on the site). 

Thirdly, the SPGB does in fact wish fel¬ 
low-workers in Palestine, and wherever 
else there’s not yet ‘bourgeois’ political 
democracy, well in their struggle “to se¬ 
cure democratic rights against the pow¬ 
ers of suppression” (see p45 of the June 
issue of Socialist Standard on the site). 
But it is true that we don’t support nation¬ 
alist struggles to establish new capitalist 
states and don’t regard suicide attacks or 
any fonn of violence against fellow-work¬ 
ers as a legitimate tactic. 

Adam Buick 
Brussels 

Reforms 

Phil Hamilton’s review of the SPGB’s 
website was wide of the mark. For in¬ 
stance, he criticises the SPGB’s opposi¬ 
tion to reformism. But look at yourselves 
- tire CPGB has a programme of immedi¬ 
ate demands, though you also claim to 
stand for a moneyless, classless society. 
But the tmth is that your paper deals 
purely with the immediate demands, not 
with the supposed ultimate goal, so you 
are in effect attracting support on the 
basis of reforms. 

Phil Hamilton also makes some re¬ 
marks on vanguardism (opposed by the 
SPGB, supported by the left). Well, look 
at the CPGB programme, with its refer¬ 
ence to “authoritative and influential 
leaders who have been steeled over a 
long period of time”. You may see your¬ 
selves as would-be leaders, but a class¬ 
conscious working class will not need 


or wish to be led anywhere. 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain has 
kept alive the idea of socialism as a class¬ 
less world community, and consistently 
denounced the distortion that state-run 
capitalism has any connection with so¬ 
cialism. Opposition to vanguardism and 
reformism has been vindicated by the 
history both of the Labour Party and of 
the so-called ‘Communist’ Party in its 
varied manifestations. 

Paul Bennett 
email 

Curios 

Phil Hamilton’s article on the SPGB is a 
magnificent example of confused think¬ 
ing. One is unlikely to put all that much 
faith in a writer who makes so many fac¬ 
tual errors. It is patently obvious that not 
only has he not bothered to read much 
about his subject matter: he isn’t even 
able to understand the little he did - eg, 
Socialist Standard expressly stated 
Leninist vanguardism is not a socialist 
strategy. 

Hamilton claims the Socialist Party has 
a number of shibboleths. What these are 
he does not say, let alone tiy and refute 
them. Yet he goes on to refer to the un- 
controversial nature of some SPGB con¬ 
tributions to socialist theory and the 
correctness of a Socialist Standard edi¬ 
torial point. What is it to be then? 

He claims the SPGB website is full of 
“curios”. These are the object and decla¬ 
ration of principles of the Socialist Party; 
its rules, conference decisions and an 
open discussion list - as much a service 
to SPGB members as to the general pub¬ 
lic, and pail of the democratic praxis of the 
SPGB. Hie ludicrous in Hamilton’s “cu¬ 
rios” comment is contained in the sen¬ 
tence, where, commenting on SPGB 
principle, he writes: “... the need for frill 
and open democracy within the socialist 
movement (something widely preached 
but not practised by the left at large).” 

Comment, as they say, is superfluous. 
Graham Taylor 
Denmark 

Contained 

I didn’t think your comments on the 
SPGB were completely fair. To its credit, 
the SPGB is one of the few parties which 
consistently sets out a clear and com¬ 
pelling case for socialism as a worldwide 
replacement for capitalism. How many 
leftist organisations - including your¬ 
selves - actually put forward the case for 
socialism - as opposed to manoeuvring 
within capitalism? 

No, the SPGB is not in favour of meas¬ 
ures to improve capitalism, for the sim¬ 
ple reason it is in favour of capitalism 
being replaced by socialism, and on a 
worldwide basis! You are right that the 
SPGB has no concept of how to engage 
with existing class struggle, of how to 
intervene in an organised and disci¬ 
plined way, to transform struggles 
against the effects of capitalism into a 
struggle for the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism. It has no understanding of 
class consciousness, how this may de¬ 
velop, nor how this may become social¬ 
ist consciousness. 

The other minor problem - judging 
from the fractious and offensive contri- 
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butions to its discussion websites - is 
that it has no revolutionary socialists in 
it. Indeed, members appeal' to recoil from 
the thought of revolution as an event. 
Indeed one former assistant secretary 
recently asked how we would know if 
there had been a socialist revolution if 
this had not been recorded in a parlia¬ 
mentary vote! 

My suspicion is that, come the social¬ 
ist revolution, these people will be so 
honified, they will be amongst those who 
will need to be ‘contained’ by the new 
worldwide dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Andrew Northall 
Northants 

Brazen 

With utter brazenness you say: “The 
SWP is a small, bureaucratic centralist, 
confessional sect - real membership is no 
more than 2,000...” (‘Exasperated voices 
raised in protest’, June 17). 

So what, may I ask, is the nature of the 
CPGB and how many members do you 
claim? I think we should be told! 

David Morgan 
email 

Anti-fascism 

It is clear that, whilst tire British National 
Party failed to make a decisive break¬ 
through in the various elections on June 
10, they remain a major danger - a danger 
possibly masked by the success of UKIP. 

In the London assembly list the BNP 
got 4.7% of the vote - only 0.3% from 
the 5% necessary to get a seat. This was 
despite the fact that UKIP had won two 
seats. Hiere is no doubt that without the 
involvement of UKIP the BNP would 
have won one, if not two, seats in the 
London assembly. Whilst they failed to 
make further gains in Burnley, Blackburn 
and Calderdale and failed to break 
through in Oldham, they won four seats 
in Bradford and came second in many 
seats in Oldham. Whilst they lost seats 
in Sandwell and Dudley, they increased 
their vote in many Birmingham wards, 
coming second in some. Whilst losing 
their seat in Thurrock, they won three 
seats in Epping and came second in a 
couple of wards in Basildon. They have 
not gone away! Neither can we! 

We would add that the success of 
UKIP itself is ofmajor concern to the anti¬ 
fascist movement. Whilst we would not 
characterise UKIP as a fascist party, 
opposition to immigration is its second 
major focus; it is profoundly xenopho¬ 
bic and has thrust forward as its figure¬ 
head Robert Kilroy-Silk just at the 
moment that he has gained notoriety as 
for his islamophobic, racist outbursts. 

Unite Against Fascism was formed 
because of the serious gains that the 
BNP had made in May 2003 and the 
threat of a further breakthrough on June 
10 concentrated the minds of the anti¬ 
racist and anti-fascist organisations and 
they recognised the urgent need for 
united action. We recognise this as a step 
forward for the movement. However, the 
speed in which it was put together as a 
steeling committee, made up of people 
from this and that body, has led to an 
inherently undemocratic and unac¬ 
countable structure, which may have 
been justified by those circumstances 


but must now give way to an organisa¬ 
tion that is owned by the anti-fascist 
movement as a whole. 

One of the problems that emerged 
during the short history of the UAF has 
been an uneasy relationship and some¬ 
times downright conflict between local 
anti-fascist organisations and the UAF 
as a national body. We believe that this 
is largely a consequence of the lack of 
democratic ownership described above. 
We think that it is also due to a miscon¬ 
ceived attempt to imitate the methods of 
the Stop the War Coalition. 

Whilst the success of the Stop the War 
Coalition in mobilising large numbers 
has lessons to teach all movements, it is 
vital to recognise very significant differ¬ 
ences. The enemy that anti-racists and 
anti-fascists fight is organising in our 
midst - on our streets, in our estates, our 
schools, our town halls and so forth. It 
uses the methods of community politics. 
It must follow that tactics, material, em¬ 
phasis and methods ought to vary from 
region to region, from town to town and, 
in some cases, from ward to ward. 

Having said that, we recognise the 
tremendous advantages of having a 
national movement that, as much as 
possible, works from a common strat¬ 
egy. But this can only happen success¬ 
fully if all the forces are involved in 
formulating that strategy, bringing the 
wealth of their experiences to the table. 

We therefore propose that Unite 
Against Fascism organises a conference 
as soon as practically possible - say in 
the autumn - mindful that a general elec¬ 
tion is likely in the next 12 months. We 
would argue strongly that this confer¬ 
ence be open to representatives of or¬ 
ganisations not currently affiliated to 
UAF, so that a movement emerges that 
everyone can sign up to. 

David Landau 
Jewish Socialists’ Group 

ANL mark II 

If we are to create one single national ant- 
fascist movement/organisation, then it is 
essential that such a movement is demo¬ 
cratic. Those who play their part in anti¬ 
fascist work must have an equal voice. 

To be blunt, it means that members of 
the Socialist Workers Party’s central com¬ 
mittee have one vote each - no more and 
no less than anyone else. It would not be 
acceptable if such a conference were a 
disguised rally, with the speakers hand¬ 
picked in advance, or if any steering com¬ 
mittee were chosen in advance, or by 
acclamation, or any of the other tricks that 
the SWP have honed to perfection. 

It is better to be honest about this than 
to raise expectations. If such a confer¬ 
ence is not democratic in the widest 
sense, it will serve no purpose. The 
Anti-Nazi League has failed to even ac¬ 
knowledge that the BNP pose an increas¬ 
ing danger, given all the ANL 
‘successes’ against them. And UAF has 
been little more than an ANL mark II. 

If the SWP/UAF are not prepared to 
accept such stipulations and wish to 
treat such a conference/movement as 
another front group to recruit from, then 
it would be better to organise our own 
conference. 

TonyGreenstein 

Brighton 
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Join the Respect Unity Coalition 

□ I wish to join the Respect Unity Coalition 


Complete this slip and send it to: 


Respect - The Unity Coalition 

Winchester House 

259-269 Old Marylebone House 

London NW1 5RA 

Address 


Town/city 


Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 

Postcode 

Email 

Phone 
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EUROPEAN SOCIAL FORUM 

Coming clean 



Franco Russo: joint response to EU constitution 


O ver June 18-20 the latest interna¬ 
tional assembly to prepare for 
this year’s European Social Fo¬ 
rum took place in Berlin. Around 200 
people, representing 70 organisations 
from 20 countries, saw the two British 
‘government’ organisations, the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party and Socialist Action, 
behave almost impeccably - no doubt 
the comrades did not want to receive 
another ticking off from our European 
comrades. 

What a little bit of ‘encouragement’ 
from abroad can do ... It has only been 
a week since leading members of the Ital¬ 
ian mobilising committee published two 
documents in which they were ex¬ 
tremely critical of the high-handed, se¬ 
cretive and undemocratic methods of the 
main organisers of the London ESF, even 
threatening to “pull out” of the ESF. Last 
week’s issue of the Weekly Worker was 
completely sold out by Saturday after¬ 
noon, as comrades from across Europe 
clamoured to find out about the latest 
shenanigans of the ‘government’ or¬ 
ganisations. 

In response, our SWP and SA com¬ 
rades decided to play it cool: they pretty 
much kept in the background through¬ 
out the assembly, agreeing to a number 
of demands they had stubbornly rejected 
for months. Most shockingly though for 
many, they seemed to make an effort to 
be fiiendly. Members of the ‘democratic 
opposition’ (more or less everybody 
who is not a member of the two ‘gov¬ 
ernment’ organisations) were visibly 
shaken after having been greeted for the 
first time by a member of Socialist Ac¬ 
tion or even being kissed on the cheek 
by the SWP’s Chris Nineham. 

Autonomous spaces 

The only really annoying participants 
this time were comrades from Workers 
Power, who bored everybody to tears 
by demanding over and over again that 
a youth camp be set up at the ESF (a 
supportable idea in itself). Literally un¬ 
able to talk about anything else, the five 
comrades hysterically accused partici¬ 
pants from across Europe of “not un¬ 
derstanding how young people are 
oppressed by society and now also by 
the ESF”. 

However, most participants from 
across Europe seemed pretty much 
aware that Workers Power is chiefly 
interested in such a camp in order to 
recruit to its tiny youth front, Revolu¬ 
tion, from which it occasionally picks 
up new members. 

Much more seriously considered were 
requests for ‘autonomous spaces' within 
the ESF - ie, self-organised areas, where 
organisations and networks from across 
Europe could meet and exchange ideas 
and opinions (of which the youth camp 
might be one, if WP gets its way). It was 
agreed that all such areas would be given 
advertising space in the official ESF pro¬ 
gramme - something that the comrades 
from the SWP and SA had long avoided 
taking a clear position on. 

Surely, such spaces are the whole 
point to making the ESF successful in 
any meaningful way and there should 
be many dozens of them. We need ar¬ 
eas where international networks can be 
formed, common demands formulated 
and joint activities across Europe pre¬ 
pared. 

What is still unclear, though, is how 
they would be financed. Most partici¬ 
pants agreed that it would be unfair on 
the one hand to demand payment from 
groups who organise workshops and 
seminars - and on the other hand offer 
free spaces for the whole week to other, 
‘autonomous’ organisations. It was 
agreed that some kind of financial and 
organisational formula would be agreed 
within the next three weeks. 

However, even the biggest practical 
problems or financial restraints must not 
be allowed to stop us fomiing European¬ 


wide alternative structures. Last week’s 
deal on the European constitution un¬ 
derlines the urgent need for the left to 
get its act together. This year’s ESF must 
make progress on this question. So far, 
the ESF has been limited to an annual 
festival of the left. The particular demo¬ 
cratic problems plaguing the London 
ESF have further hindered us from mov¬ 
ing forward organisationally and politi¬ 
cally, as massive amounts of energy 
have been absorbed fighting for a mini¬ 
mum of democratic structures and trans¬ 
parency. 

As a positive step towards such joint 
structures, a working group has now 
been set up that will prepare for the As¬ 
sembly of Social Movements, which is 
to take place on the last day of the ESF. 
The ASM is a way around the idiotic 
official ESF mle, according to which we 
cannot decide on any joint activities 
during the ESF itself. This mle is sup¬ 
posed to ‘protect’ trade unions and 
NGOs who might be involved in the ESF, 
but do not want to take part in any com¬ 
mon action. Last year, the ASM was 
stitched up on the evening before the 
actual event. Hence, while it called for 
various demonstrations, it failed to either 
democratically draw in participants or 
propose any real, European-wide cam¬ 
paigns. 

This year, things will hopefully be dif¬ 
ferent. The ASM working group will 
enjoy the input of Franco Russo (from 
Italy’s Rifondazione Comunista) and 
Pierre Barge (from the French League 
for the Rights of Man), who are the driv¬ 
ing forces behind the ASM ‘constitu¬ 
ent assembly’. The comrades are 
attempting to formulate a joint response 
to the EU’s draft constitution, as well 
as a ‘declaration of social rights’ (see 
Weekly Worker June 3). Despite the 
SWP’s insistence that Europe and its 
constitution are “non-issues” in Brit¬ 
ain, other comrades in Europe are less 
philistine, recognising the need for the 
left not only to take these questions 
seriously, but also to fonn structures in 
order to make an impact. 

The comrades recognise that consti¬ 
tutions are not set in stone, but are a re¬ 
flection of class struggle. Our united 
opposition - and alternative proposals 
for a Europe from below - can actually 
make a difference: not only can we influ¬ 
ence the actual final product; we are 
building long overdue organisational 
structures in the process. 


Money and website 

All of a sudden infonnation on the finan¬ 
cial situation has been forthcoming. In a 
meeting that discussed practicalities, 
Chris Nineham reported that “we have 
said very openly all along that there 
would be a £250,000 donation from the 
Greater London Authority and an equal 
amount from the trade unions”. No, 
Chris, you did not. These amounts were 
only ever mentioned in secret meetings 
and to trusted allies ... and of course 
they found their way into the Weekly 
Worker. However, when we reported 
these donations - together with the fact 
that the ESF will cost roughly £1.5 mil¬ 
lion - we were not only accused of “in¬ 
accuracies”, but of “threatening and 
sabotaging the whole ESF”. 

It seems that Ken Livingstone’s re- 
election as mayor of London has some¬ 
what loosened that blockage on 
reporting financial details. We have now 
also been told that the TGWU has 
pledged a donation of £25,000. However, 
just as with Unison’s donation of 
£50,000, it is unclear when or how this 
money will find its way to the ESF and - 
cmcially - how it will be spent. 

It is therefore interesting to see how 
some of the money is being allocated. 
For at least months, members of the 
democratic opposition had - unsuccess¬ 
fully - demanded information about the 
ESF website. What would be on it? Who 
would design it? Who would mn it? Sug¬ 
gestions that the skills of some of the 
many web designers from the ESF move¬ 
ment itself could be made use of were 
brushed aside. All we were told was that 
that there would be no GLA support for 
the ESF if the website was not run by 
professionals and that the GLA had 
therefore initiated a ‘tendering process’. 

In Berlin at the weekend some details 
came to light. For example, the fact that 
GreenNet has been given the contract 
and the website should go live on July 
7, replacing our current, temporary site. 
Strangely, when speaking to members of 
the democratic opposition, the ‘govern¬ 
ment’ organisations could simply not 
recall how much this website would cost. 
They only remembered when they were 
asked by some European comrades. 
Possibly fearing another slap on the 
wrist from Europe, they disclosed that 
the website will cost “around £40,000”. 

This hefty price does not include trans¬ 
lations (which will be done for free by the 
volunteers from Babels). As far as we can 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 27,5pm - ‘The end of the First International’, using August Nimtz’s 
Marx and Engels - their contribution to the democratic breakthrough as a 
study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: Re¬ 
gents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Free Iraq 

Demonstration, Sunday June 27, 2.30pm, opposite Downing Street (nearest 
tube: Westminster). Organised by Muslim Students in Universities. 

Lessons of the elections 

Discussion, Sunday June 27, 2pm, Calthorpe Arms, Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1 (comer of Wren Street). 

Speakers: Andrew Burgin, Pete Firmin and Dave Osier, defending pro-Respect, 
pro-Labour and independent leftist positions respectively. 

Organised by New Interventions and What Next? 
http://mysite.wanadoo-members.co.uk/whatnext 

Let Iraqis choose 

Demonstration, Wednesday June 30, 6pm to 9pm, Parliament Square (nearest 
tube: Westminster). Day of the ‘handover of power’. Speakers include Michael 
Berg, father of executed US hostage. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition. 

Labour Representation Committee 

Founding conference, Saturday July 3, 9am to 4pm, TUC Congress House. 
LRC, PO Box44178, London SW64DX; 020 7736 6297. 

Close down Menwith Hill 

Protest, Sunday July 4,12 noon, main gate, Menwith Hill US military base, near 
Harrogate. 

Organised by Campaign for the Accountability of American Bases. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name and 
address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If you need 
further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 

ESF diary 

European Social Forum, October 14-17, London (Alexandra Palace and 
Bloomsbury). 

c/o TGWU, 218 Green Lanes, London N4 2HB; www.fse-esf.org 

Every Thursday, 10am - coordinating committee: City Hall, Greater London 

Authority. 

Tuesday June 29, 6pm - organising committee. City Hall, Greater London Au¬ 
thority. 

Thursday July 1 and Thursday July 15, 6pm - programme group; details to be 
confirmed. 


tell, the site will not even be interactive to 
allow the self-merging of seminal' propos¬ 
als. So a fifth of the GLA’s ‘donation’ has 
already been spent on a website that 
seems somewhat inadequate compared 
to the task - and is roughly £39,400 more 
expensive than last year’s site, which cost 
the French ESF a mere €1,000. That site 
admittedly suffered some serious techni¬ 
cal problems in the run-up to the event - 
but surely our many web-wise ESF sup¬ 
porters could have produced a function¬ 
ing site for less than this truly exorbitant 
amount. 

Indeed, in Berlin the SWP and SA sur¬ 
prisingly agreed to make use of a data¬ 
base facility that has been set up by 
members of the democratic opposition. 
Currently, we have a long list of proposed 
seminars and workshops up on our tem¬ 
porary site - a mish-mash in a mixture of 
languages that is in no particular order 
and is not searchable. The database, on 
the other hand, will allow organisations 
wishing to propose a seminar or work¬ 
shop to search out other proposals, reg¬ 
ister certain key words and contact other 
organisations to discuss a merging proc¬ 
ess. And all of this did not cost a penny. 

Ken’s reward 

While the ESF is struggling to get its fi¬ 
nances together, Ken Livingstone has 
rewarded six of his most loyal lieutenants 
with a hefty pay rise - amongst them 
Socialist Action members Redmond 
O’Neill and John Ross. Comrade O’Neill, 
who has been instrumental in bringing 
the ESF to London, has been promoted 
from adviser to director of transport and 
public affairs and will become deputy 
chief of staff - and now earns a chunky 
£111,000 per year. Ross has been made 


director of economic and business 
policy. The six will be earning more than 
the mayor of New York and even more 
than Livingstone himself, who is on a 
paltry£108,000. 

SA members have proved themselves 
faithful servants to the mayor: they have 
concentrated on achieving controlling 
positions in a number of campaigns and 
organisations, many of which are directly 
or indirectly used and supported by Liv¬ 
ingstone: the National Assembly Against 
Racism, Unite Against Fascism, Abortion 
Rights, the Palestine Solidarity Campaign, 
National Union of Students and others. 
SA make sure that they fit in as far as pos¬ 
sible with Livingstone’s vaulting ambi¬ 
tions. 

In the ESF, SA comrades like 
Redmond O’Neill have been the most 
vocal in insisting that entry tickets 
should be raised from the minimum last 
year of around £2 to £20 (“a reasonable 
amount”, according to comrade O’Neill, 
even though this applies to the 
unwaged; non-concessions must pay 
£30); that all financial details should re¬ 
main a secret - and that Weekly Worker 
journalists got thrown out of meetings 
whenever such matters were dis¬ 
cussed. 

If comrades O’Neill and Ross were to 
take only the average wage of a skilled 
worker in Britain - let us say £30,000 - 
donating the rest to the ESF, the balance 
could be used to pay for literally thou¬ 
sands of people attending the event. Al¬ 
ternatively, the comrades could facilitate 
the running of a few self-organised 
spaces - and therefore help further left 
unity across Europe • 

Tina Becker 
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Unite Against 
Fascism - http:// 
www.uaf.org.uk 

Establishment- 

friendly 

B uried beneath the acres of coverage received by the UK Independ¬ 
ence Party in the wake of the European elections has been the suc¬ 
cess of the far-right British National Party. Having managed a net gain 
of four councillors in the local elections, the BNP’s Euro poll perfonnance saw 
it exceed 750,000 votes, improving its 1999 tally everywhere. Its post-election 
statement concludes that “on these foundations we can build a truly power¬ 
winning machine" (www.bnp.org.uk). 

While the BNP is clearly hyping up its results, the Socialist Workers Party- 
sponsored Unite Against Fascism, for its own self-serving reasons, takes a 
diametrically opposite view. Taking its cue from the ghastly ‘analysis’ of the 
BNP’s results in the June 19 edition of Socialist Worker , the UAF’s leader 
item would have us believe: “Electorate rejects Britain’s fascists”, adding that 
the “BNP is down for tire count”. I presume this is based on the simple obser¬ 
vation that the majority of the electorate chose to vote for the other options 
on offer, as opposed to the BNP. However, the fact that Respect polled less 
than a third of the fascists’ vote in the same election has not stopped the 
SWP, with its characteristic inability to look the truth in the face, heralding tire 
unity coalition’s electoral perfonnance as a great triumph. 

The UAF’s analysis begins with a simple statement of its miserable objec¬ 
tive: “to defeat the BNP in the London assembly and European parliament 
elections by raising voter turnout”. The feeble increase (from 32% to 37%) is 
given as evidence of its “mobilisation of the anti-BNP vote”, ignoring the fact 
that a good chunk of this increase was in all likelihood actually made up of 
BNP voters - the 4.71% won by the BNP in tire London assembly poll repre¬ 
sents a doubling of its 2000 perfonnance. The same banal points are made in 
the analysis of the North West constituency results: there is a strong implica¬ 
tion that the UAF is responsible for the jump in turnout from 19.4% to 40.9% 

- nothing to do with the impact of postal voting, of course. 

The ‘Press release on results’ also trumpets the UAF’s “successes”. Al¬ 
most single-handedly it “thwarted the fascist BNP in its attempt to break 
through into mainstream politics”. It ridicules Nick Griffin’s pre-election claim 
that it was on course to win GLA seats and “three or four MEPs”, but con¬ 
veniently ignores a second prediction from the BNP Fiihrer on the number of 
votes his organisation would win - in the event the BNP secured almost dou¬ 
ble the votes it had anticipated. The press release is positively jubilant when 
it comes to the London elections, noting that the fascists did not meet expec¬ 
tations. It argues that the stronger presence of anti-fascist campaigns in the 
capital ensured that “in a whole number of areas the BNP have been rum¬ 
bled". So there you go: if you expose tire BNP as nasty Nazis, then voters will 
desert them in droves (and vote instead for New Labour, Tories, UKIP ...). 
Except that even this pathetic scheme didn’t work. 

Moving down the features in the navigation panel, the ‘News’ section treats 
the viewer to a selection of old material of limited value. The fust item, report¬ 
ing UAF’s North West launch, says very little. This far from inspiring an¬ 
nouncement briefly features Maureen Stowe, Oldham’s BNP councillor turned 
anti-fascist. Why tire web team have not included an interview with her about 
her experiences is beyond me. The other interesting item is the gleeful report 
on the pathetic 16 votes received by Young BNP organiser Anthony 
Wentworth when he stood for union office at Salford University. 

The ‘What is ... ’ feature is a ludicrously truncated statement that does not 
reveal much about the UAF at all. It carries the aim (not updated since the 
results came in), “to unite the broadest possible spectrum of society” against 
the threat posed by the BNP at the June elections, describing how vote power 
can stop them in their tracks. A couple of associated links are included, such 
as snippets from tire leftish establishment figures who attended the UAF press 
launch, and a dull report of the UAF rally. 

The worst thing about this website is what it does not say. Whereas its 
Anti-Nazi League predecessor (see Weekly Worker April 24 2003) was equally 
counterproductive, at least its website provided some background informa¬ 
tion on fascism (albeit of questionable quality) and a number of campaigning 
tips. The UAF does neither. There is nothing on who the BNP are and where 
they come from, and there are no suggestions on how to combat them - out¬ 
side of voting and attending the occasional UAF-sponsored gig. That the 
SWP played the leading role in establishing this establishment-friendly cam¬ 
paign serves only to confinn its own continuing degeneration. 

Phil Hamilton 



FBU 

Leadership 
under pressure 



A s expected, last week’s recall con¬ 
ference of the Fire Brigades Un¬ 
ion voted to disaffiliate from the 
Labour Party. Gathering in Southport, 
delegates also defeated the executive 
council on the strategy to adopt in rela¬ 
tion to the long-running dispute over pay 
and conditions. 

It was clear after last month’s ad¬ 
journed conference in Bridlington that 
there was going to be a groundswell of 
opinion for disaffiliation. In order to 
counter this, general secretary Andy Gil¬ 
christ had done a volte face and adopted 
the very position he had previously so 
vehemently opposed: democratisation. 
The EC proposed that union funding to 
Labour should be reduced to £20,000 
from £50,000 and that regions should 
have the right to propose support for 
non-Labour candidates. The EC itself 
would have the final say, however. 

The concerns that people had about 
the EC’s position were confinned by what 
assistant general secretary Mick Fordham 
- deputising for brother Gilchrist (simul¬ 
taneously on sick leave and watching the 
football in Portugal) - said in his speech. 
Fonnally the position of the EC motion 
was that the FBU would consider sup¬ 
porting other candidates apart from La¬ 
bour, but Fordham made it quite clear that 
if the EC motion was carried the union 
would do absolutely nothing which 
would endanger affiliation to Labour. In 
practice no other candidates would be 
supported. In other words, if the EC mo¬ 
tion was passed, the fonnal policy agreed 
would not be implemented. 

This speech made it inevitable that 
disaffiliation would go through. The ar¬ 
guments of those who had called for a 
more rounded strategy were undennined 
by tire fact that nobody believed that the 
EC would allow real democratisation to 
be implemented. The composite motion 
for disaffiliation, moved by Northern Ire¬ 
land and seconded by Strathclyde, 
pulled in support from some of the big 
battalions. There was a separate disaf¬ 
filiation motion from Berkshire, while 
Kent called for regional committees to be 
allowed to support other candidates. 
However, it spelled out that the union 
“wishes to remain affiliated” - a phrase 
which more or less ensured it would be 
defeated, given tire mood of conference. 

The decision was hardly surprising 
after the way New Labour attempted to 
crush the FBU in the 2002-03 pay dis¬ 
pute - when tire question is put at branch 
level, the instinctive response of most 
members is to back disaffiliation. Mer¬ 
seyside and London both warned dur¬ 
ing the debate that branches, brigades 
and regions would have to start devel¬ 
oping a clear political strategy. These 
and other delegates made the point that 
trade unionists and working class peo¬ 
ple in general do need a political voice. 

A motion from London calling for a 
link-up with the RMT with the aim of 
working towards such an alternative 
was ruled out of order - on the technical 
grounds that a date it specified, relating 
to the aborted May conference, had al¬ 
ready passed. 

But the key choice was between the 
EC motion and the composite. As a re¬ 
sult, first Berkshire and then (in view of 
Mick Fordham’s speech) Kent withdrew 
in favour of the latter. The EC effectively 
forced anybody who backed democra¬ 
tisation - including its most consistent 
supporters, such as London - into the 
arms of the ‘disaffiliate now’ camp. It 


must be said, however, that there had 
been a growing mood amongst former 
democratisers to cut links with Labour 
anyway. The fear was that - in the ab¬ 
sence of real, rather than cosmetic, 
change - there would have been a back¬ 
lash from the rank and file, who just do 
not trust the current EC. 

It was significant that the Scottish re¬ 
gion organised a fringe meeting with 
Tommy Sheridan of the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party. Clearly Scotland will be discuss¬ 
ing the approaches already made to 
them by the SSP. In England two union 
officials - Linda Smith from London and 
Adrian Clark from Cambridgeshire - 
stood as Respect candidates in the June 
10 elections with the backing of their 
regional committees. Merseyside has 
agreed to send a delegate to the Liver¬ 
pool-based conferences supported by, 
among others, ex-dockers, expelled La¬ 
bour councillors and the Socialist Party. 

London called from the rostrum for the 
FBU to link up with the RMT with a view 
to undertaking joint political work and 
perhaps formalising support for a pro¬ 
union parliamentary group. It is essen¬ 
tial that the FBU engages in a genuine 
debate about the future of political rep¬ 
resentation. Left activists need to get 
together to avoid the possibility of frag¬ 
mentation or even depoliticisation. Mili¬ 
tants connected with the rank and file 
grouping, Grassroots FBU, intend to 
draw up a strategy document on this 
whole question. 

The obvious drawback is that there is 
no already existing working class alterna¬ 
tive. The SSP is evidently no answer 
even for the Scottish region, whose mem¬ 
bers know frill well the benefits of operat¬ 
ing on an all-Britain level, while Respect 
is hardly regarded as a hegemonic force 
in England and Wales. Nobody is inter¬ 
ested in linking up with what might be 
seen as some kind of front for the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party or any other sect. 

Red Watch, the journal of the SWP’s 
‘rank and file’ grouping in the FBU, has 
been giving over a good deal of space 
to Respect. This has been criticised by 


some Grassroots comrades, who see 
such an approach as detrimental to the 
idea of building a genuine rank and file 
movement that can attract a range of 
political views. 

Meanwhile, the long-running dispute 
over pay and conditions rumbles on. 
Before conference the EC had agreed 
with the employers a new form of words 
on ‘night-time stand down’ (the system 
whereby, up to now, firefighters have not 
been expected to perfonn routine duties 
at night). Of course the employers had 
been focusing on the existence of sleep¬ 
ing facilities in fire stations in their at¬ 
tempt to abolish lengthy rest breaks 
during the night, but the issue is linked 
to the whole question of fire cover, the 
watch system (with its element of work¬ 
ers’ control) and jobs themselves. 

Although tlie EC had agreed to a deal, 
despite opposition from the rank and file, 
it did not apply to bank holidays (when 
firefighters have also only been expected 
to undertake fire calls and related work). 
The fonn of words agreed by the EC was 
that normal, routine work would be un¬ 
dertaken at night if, according to man¬ 
agement, it falls within a firefighter’s “role 
map”, comes under the fire authority’s 
“risk management plan” and is deemed 
“appropriate”. While this concession 
was opposed as a betrayal by militants, 
the EC considered it offered safeguards 
and proposed that the same wording be 
agreed for bank holidays too. 

However, their appetites whetted by 
FBU concessions, management refused 
point blank. From now on, bank holidays 
(although they will still be paid at dou¬ 
ble time and attract a day in lieu) will be 
regarded as a completely noimal day as 
far as work practices are concerned. This 
appeal's to have been the straw that broke 
the camel’s back on the EC. Yet another 
climbdown was being demanded before 
the 3.5% pay increase, due last Novem¬ 
ber, would be paid. 

At conference, the EC proposed that 
there should be a further consultative 
ballot. If the members rejected the man¬ 
agement demands, a second ballot rec- 
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ommending strike action would be held. 
A counterproposal from Nottingham¬ 
shire, supported by the left, made clear 
that not only the 3.5%, but the 4.2% due 
in July 2004 (the next stage in the settle¬ 
ment that followed the 2002-03 dispute) 
must be paid in full without further con¬ 
ditions. Since management is already 
indicating that the July rise will not be 
paid, the Notts proposal won the day. 

The agreed motion calls for the ballot 
to take place on July 30, when the em¬ 
ployers’ attitude to the July payout will 
be out in the open, and insists that any 
deal reached by the EC must come be¬ 
fore another recall conference for en¬ 
dorsement. 

While, after the 2002-03 debacle, the 
willingness of members to undertake 
another round of industrial action is 
questionable, in recent weeks anger has 
been building up over the employers’ 
refusal to honour the terms of the settle¬ 
ment. Members are very bitter that what 
they see as money owed since Novem¬ 
ber has not been paid and that the next 
phase is likely to suffer the same fate. 

This anger is, however, tempered by 
hostility to the union leadership, which 
virtually no-one trusts to lead a genuine 
campaign of action. ‘Never again under 
Gilchrist’ is a widespread attitude. It is a 
close call therefore whether, firstly, a 
ballot for renewed strike action can be 
won and, secondly, whether the mem¬ 
bership would have the heart to carry it 
through. 

A big issue dominating the conference 
was of course the well publicised absence 
of Gilchrist himself, who was in Portugal 
for Euro2004while on sick leave. Publicly 
everybody was wishing him well and 
defending him from the press’s attacks, 
but privately even EC members and Gil¬ 
christ supporters were admitting that he 
is “finished”. He is generally regarded as 
having “lost his grip”. 

It could be that brother Gilchrist’s trip 
was actually leaked to the press by his 
‘Left Caucus’ supporters on the EC. Gil¬ 
christ had made known his intention to 
stand for re-election in 2005, but many 
now view him as unelectable. However, 
having backed him up to the hilt on 
every issue, his ‘comrades’ would find 
it rather difficult to stand against him 
next year. Yet, from their point of view, 
there is a danger of a rank and file can¬ 
didate, supported by the left, gamering 
real support - and that must be pre¬ 
vented at all costs. 


It is therefore in the interests of the 
unofficial ‘Left Caucus’ majority to per¬ 
suade Gilchrist to stand down. With him 
out of the way, a budding replacement 
could claim to have always had criticisms 
of the pay campaign, etc, while at the 
same time enjoying the backing of the 
existing EC machine. Undoubtedly then, 
Gilchrist will now be encouraged to go 
quietly - something that he may well al¬ 
ready have been considering. 

In view of all this, Gilchrist’s threatened 
witch-hunt against the leaders of Grass¬ 
roots FBU seems to have been put on 
hold, and could well be dropped alto¬ 
gether. Leaders of the rank and file group¬ 
ing had been accused of unspecified 
“serious misconduct” and acting like a 
“union within a union”. 

With Gilchrist himself under sustained 
pressure and another strike ballot in the 
offing, serious divisions have arisen 
within the ‘Left Caucus’ over whether 
to proceed. At a time when loyalties 
have been severely strained, it is doubt- 
fill whether the membership could be 
won to give even passive backing to any 
witch-hunt. 

What is more, feelers have been put 
out to the left by certain elements within 
the EC regarding which candidates it 
might be prepared to support next year. 
Clearly Grassroots FBU now carries 
some influence and is believed to be able 
to deliver a vote - the main reason why 
Gilchrist intended to target its leaders, of 
course. While regional committees can 
make recommendations as to which can¬ 
didates to support, there is now serious 
doubt over whether this will be enough 
to bring home the goods. The usual 
channels for furthering the careers of 
bureaucrats are therefore under threat. 

Out of the 500 or so delegates and 
visitors, just under 100 attended the 
Grassroots fringe meeting on June 14. 
Around 75 (including a dozen or so 
SWP comrades from outside) attended 
the June 15 Red Watch fringe, which en¬ 
joyed the official sponsorship of three 
regions, as well as the black and ethnic 
minority members group - quite a coup 
for the SWP. 

However, what is needed is a single, 
united, genuine rank and file body, not 
one whose main purpose is to act as a 
conduit into the SWP sect. The Red 
Watch comrades should as a matter of 
urgency agree to resume discussions 
with Grassroots • 

Alan Fox 


T he report from the TUC inquiry into 
the now infamous barbecue at 
Aslef s head office makes interest¬ 
ing reading. It has been leaked by sup¬ 
porters of Blairite general secretary 
Shaun Brady and posted on the oppo¬ 
sition ‘True Aslef’ website they run 
(http ://www. trueaslef.com/ 
aslefnews.htm). It paints a picture of a 
macho and booze culture and of a union 
divided into warring camps - a situation 
involving not only the elected officers, 
but those employed at head office. 

The report states: “Aslef is a highly 
factionalised union in which there ap¬ 
pears to be a significant degree of con¬ 
fusion between loyalty to the union as a 
whole and to its members on one hand, 
and loyalty to particular individuals 
within it on the other” (point 6). It goes 
on to suggest that some staff members 
suspected of “disloyalty” were worried 
about being dismissed and even losing 
their homes - “This became more intense 
after the election of the general secretary 
last year.” The report then goes on to say 
that this situation made the witness state¬ 
ments of those involved and the “inter¬ 
nal” evidence “highly subjective” and 
“wholly lacking in credibility” (point 7). 

However, the authors exonerate all 
head office staff from any improper be¬ 
haviour and criticise acting general sec¬ 
retary Keith Norman for suspending 
those employees who were at the bar¬ 
becue, recommending that no action be 
taken against them (points 9, 22). 

The events of May 27 are described 
in detail: “After about half an hour of 
verbal argument the GS physically re¬ 
moved the president [leftwinger Martin 
Samways] from the decking” (point 13). 
It was during this initial skirmish that Julie 
Atkinson, the office manager, was struck 
in tlie mouth by Samways. Although no 
opinion as to whether this was deliber¬ 
ate or accidental is offered, point 15 
states: “The president’s conduct was 
wholly unacceptable.” 

The report then describes the “fight” 
between Brady and Samways. Point 20 
castigates the GS as the senior officer for 


allowing events to get out of hand. It 
states that both the GS and his assist¬ 
ant should have called the barbecue off 
after Samways had struck Atkinson. 
They should have then reported the 
matter to the EC. “In that respect both 
[officers] - the GS in particular - failed in 
their duty that night. The GS then got 
involved in an unseemly fight with the 
union’s president.” 

The left-dominated executive commit¬ 
tee took over six hours to decide how 
they were going to respond to the report. 
It seems they had expected it to deliver 
the killer blow against Brady and his ally, 
assistant general secretary Mick Black¬ 
burn. Instead they got a load of TUC 
fudge. TUC general secretary Brendan 
Barber is reported to have tried to strike 
a deal between the EC and Brady and 
co; and in the end both he and Aslef's 
EC appear to have been happy to sweep 
it all under the carpet instead of con¬ 
fronting the issues - the typical actions 
of well heeled union bureaucrats. It was 
reported in the press and on 
tmeaslef.com that Brady, Blackburn and 
Samways had all been offered 12 
months’ salary by the EC to bugger off 
and keep quiet. 

Brady was said to be livid that the EC 
had tried to “buy” his silence: “I would 
rather commit suicide than sell my integ¬ 
rity in this way,” he is quoted as saying. 
My own sources paint a different pic¬ 
ture, however. They say that Barber was 
approached with a request to negotiate 
five years’ salary in exchange for the 
general secretary’s departure. 

As we go to press, the EC is hearing 
the disciplinary cases against Samways 
and Brady. They are widely expected to 
result in the removal from office of both 
individuals and the calling of fresh elec¬ 
tions. The case against Blackburn has 
collapsed, but the EC is continuing to 
pursue him over allegations of improper 
use of his Aslef credit card and office 
computer. 

It is rumoured that the EC itself has de¬ 
cided to step down en bloc and seek a 
fresh mandate. If this is true, then at least 




Shaun Brady: can’t buy his 
silence 


we have one positive decision to emerge 
from this mess. It is only by going to the 
membership, explaining their actions and 
seeking re-election that they can have 
any hope of earning the trust they have 
squandered. 

Brady is fond of saying: “This is not 
about right and left. It’s about right and 
wrong.” Ironically, he is correct - though 
not in the way he means. Both the Blairite 
right wing and the left reformists have put 
their own career interests before those of 
the union. They have allowed bureau¬ 
cratic rivalry to besmirch Aslefs name. 

If elections are called, members can 
start to reclaim their union by demanding 
of all candidates standing for office that 
they will only take the equivalent of the 
salary of a driver employed by the train 
company they come from. The slogan, ‘A 
workers’ representative on a worker’s 
wage’, has never been more apt • 

Dean Hooper 


RESPECT 

Lessons of Socialist Alliance 


A round 50 people attended the 
June 22 Respect meeting in 
North East London, convened 
to discuss ‘After the elections - where 
do we go from here?’ Despite the gener¬ 
ally upbeat mood of the meeting - we 
achieved a “fantastic result”, said GLA 
candidate Dean Ryan (Socialist Workers 
Party) - it is clear from the sometimes 
contradictory or ambiguous contribu¬ 
tions at the meeting that a period of so¬ 
ber reflection and debate is needed to 
map out the way ahead. 

The audience was overwhelmingly 
SWP, with not much evidence on the 
evening of new activists from the mus- 
lim, Turkish or Kurdish local working 
class communities that the campaign did 
undoubtedly activate to a certain extent. 
This is a weakness, but it is still early 
days. Speaking from the platform, Veli 
Yadiigi, a muslim college lecturer, pointed 
out that, while “the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of muslims did not vote for Re¬ 
spect”, it did receive a percentage of the 
votes of those who are “members of the 
working class”. The lesson being that 
we needed to campaign on “class is¬ 
sues” - perhaps a corrective to the 
populism that marred so much of Re¬ 
spect’s propaganda? 

Her emphasis on class was contra¬ 
dicted by Taylan Sahbaz from the Turk¬ 


ish community centre, Day-Mer, who 
argued forcefully in favour of populism. 
According to him it was true that "we 
have made some mistakes” - but, incred¬ 
ibly, they were of a leftist nature: “We 
should not have limited our potential 
outreach by presenting ourselves as a 
left alternative. That will have put peo¬ 
ple off.” He said that it was the fact that 
“Respect is not a real political party, but 
a unity project” that made it attractive to 
Day-Mer. 

Clearly, the move by some political or¬ 
ganisations of the Turkish and Kurdish 
community into British political life is tre¬ 
mendously positive. For too long, the 
leaders of these groups have attempted 
to maintain them simply as organisa¬ 
tions of foreign workers or political ac¬ 
tivists rather than seek integration into 
the society where they find themselves. 
However, this can only come about 
through active political struggle. The 
revolutionary elan and dedication of 
these communities need to be absorbed 
by our rather dozy ‘indigenous’ left; on 
the other hand, a hard political struggle 
is required against the traditions of 
Stalinoid populism that so many revo¬ 
lutionary organisations from this pail of 
the world will perhaps bring with them. 

The emphasis from SWPers - on the 
top table and in the audience - was very 


much on campaigning on localised is¬ 
sues and getting away from the habits 
and modes of work of “the old left”, as 
Lindsey German - a hoary stalwart of that 
old left herself, of course - rather disin¬ 
genuously put it (there was little or no 
mention of class). 

On one level, comrade German had a 
point, of course. The left today is very 
conservative and unimaginative, com¬ 
pared to yesteryear. For example, speak¬ 
ing on housing, Lindsey cited the way 
the “the CPGB did it in the 50s, when they 
housed people in thousands of empty 
buildings in London”. She also has a 
point when she says: “We certainly do 
not want to repeat what the old left has 
done - sitting inhonible little rooms, talk¬ 
ing only to each other. Instead, do it like 
the Kurdish community: go to picnics 
together, talk politics over dinner.” With 
the “old left” painted in these rather dis¬ 
mal colours, who could disagree? 

However, the comrade’s real message 
could be a rather grim one for the future 
of Respect. The strong implication was 
that people could forget about the trans¬ 
formation of the coalition into a party, 
with ‘boring’ or ‘old fashioned’ infra¬ 
structures such a branches, democratic 
membership conferences and an ac¬ 
countable leadership. If this is true, then 
Respect - however much campaigning 


effort the SWP devotes to it - will suffer 
from the same disorientation, demorali¬ 
sation and eventual decline that laid low 
the Socialist Alliance. While the SWP 
leadership refuses to confront the party 
question, all such initiatives will founder. 

Naturally, quite a number of speakers 
from the floor raised precisely this ques¬ 
tion, amongst them the CPGB’s Anne 
Me Shane: “We have built on the suc¬ 
cess of the Socialist Alliances and ex¬ 
panded this support. But if we really want 
to become a lasting alternative to New 
Labour, we need to do become a cam¬ 
paigning, political party,” she argued. 

Another comrade reported that in 
Brent “there were more people cam¬ 
paigning for the Socialist Alliance than 
for Respect. We need to discuss why 
that is”. He also reported that he had 
“come across quite a few leftwing friends 
and colleagues who didn’t vote for Re¬ 
spect because of George Galloway and 
his position on abortion. I couldn’t con¬ 
vince them that it didn’t matter what 
Galloway personally had said.” 

However, comrade Nick Rogers (for¬ 
merly in the Scottish Socialist Party) quite 
rightly pointed out that it “matters a great 
deal what the leader of Respect says 
publicly just before an election”. Exactly. 
In a party, the reactionary views of an 
individual comrade - however prominent 


- are not key. The discipline of the col¬ 
lective - expressing democratically 
agreed national policies - would be what 
all our comrades are obliged to abide by 
at the end of the day. 

Comrade Rogers also argued against 
comrades German’s and Sahbaz’s dis¬ 
missal of the “old left”, which could be 
seen as an excuse to ignore the “demo¬ 
cratic structures” of organisation. 

Plaintively, another member of the au¬ 
dience wondered how he could actually 
get involved in the structures of the new 
organisation: “Is there a branch I can 
join? How can I get involved?” His re¬ 
quest for this pretty basic infonnation fell 
on deaf ears. Not one speaker addressed 
the question of structure; instead the 
focus was on planned local campaigns. 

Now if we take as the template the re¬ 
gime the SWP fought to impose on the 
SA, this implies that the Respect mem¬ 
bership can expect to turn up to really 
boring, apolitical meetings, while genu¬ 
ine decisions are made elsewhere. They 
can expect to be told where to leaflet and 
when. They perhaps should not antici¬ 
pate too much debate and democratic 
input into what Respect should actually 
be campaigning about. 

The lessons of the death of the SA 
must be learned if Respect is not to go 
the same way • 


Tina Becker 
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EU CONSTITUTION _ 

No to confederal quasi-unity 


Europe’s capitalists and bureaucrats cannot democratically unite the 
continent. That historic task, argues Jack Conrad, falls to the working class 


J une 18 was undoubtedly another 
historic day for the European Un¬ 
ion and its political elite. After two 
years of debate, months of haggling and 
redrafting, failed summits and endless 
hours of brinkmanship, the EU’s 25 
heads of government finally agreed their 
constitution. Just before midnight they 
emerged bleary-eyed to announce suc¬ 
cess before the small army of reporters 
and camera crews gathered in Brussels. 

In the days prior to and following the 
agreement, the Tory right, the United 
Kingdom Independence Party and the 
anti-EU press went into a patriotic frenzy. 
An unseemly sight. 

Shadow foreign secretary Michael 
Ancram insisted that the constitution cre¬ 
ated a “gateway to a country called Eu¬ 
rope”. UKIP’s Robert Kilroy-Silk likened 
Tony Blair to Neville Chamberlain: “It’s 
appeasement,” he said. “He is waving a 
piece a paper saying, ‘It’s okay, I’ve only 
given a little bit away of our national sov¬ 
ereignty’, when in fact this is the begin¬ 
ning of tire end of Britain as a nation-state 
governing itself.” The Sun agreed: Tony 
Blair is prepared to sign away “a thousand 
years of British sovereignty. Our inde¬ 
pendence to run our own lives, make our 
own laws, be masters of our destinies, will 
be lost” (editorial, June 18). The Daily Tel¬ 
egraph protested that the constitution 
was the “capstone of a federalist state”, 
because of the creation the EU as a legal 
personality, a five-year-tenn president, a 
foreign minister, a prosecutory magistracy 
and a “federal police force” - to be called 
Europol (June 19). 

Meanwhile, a group of 28 top capital¬ 
ists - including Sir Rocco Forte, the ho¬ 
tel boss, Sir Crispin Davis, chief 
executive of publishers Reed Elsever 
and Lord Sainsbury, a Tory peer and 
president of the supermarket chain - 
sent an open letter to Tony Blair. They 
complain that he had “committed Brit¬ 
ain to a structure that will hami our pros¬ 
perity and weaken democracy”. One of 
the signatories, Michael Spencer, chief 
executive of ICAP, the money broker, 
elaborated: “A lot of businesses are 
won'ied about the implication of the EU 
charter of fundamental rights, which 
would damage our flexible economy” - 
the charter enshrines the right to strike 
(Financial Times June 21). 

Most of this is hysterical nonsense, 
of course. The EU is no more a single 
country than is the United Nations or 
Nato. Nor is it the equivalent of Hitler’s 
Europe. As for The Suns claim that Brit¬ 
ish sovereignty dates back a thousand 
years, this is a blundering mix of hyper¬ 
bole and ignorance. The kingdom of 
Great Britain dates from the accession of 
James VI of Scotland as James I of Eng¬ 
land in 1603; and it was not till 1707 that 
the act of union created a single parlia¬ 
ment. As a nation - a people sharing a 
common language, culture, economy, 
territory, identity, etc - Britain comes into 
being only after 1745 and the defeat of 
the Jacobite counterrevolution. 

Moreover, the fact of the matter is that, 
far from representing a further step 
down the federal road, the proposed 
constitution is an admission that the EU 
will remain a loose confederation of in¬ 
dependent states. There is the introduc¬ 
tion of majority voting in the council of 
ministers in certain areas of common 
concern; but this will be heavily circum¬ 
scribed, done through the ‘double ma¬ 
jority’ system, which requires at least 15 
member-states comprising at least 65% 
of the EU’s population. However, apart 
from minor details, Tony Blair and Jack 
Straw basically got what they wanted. 
Unanimity is still necessary when it 
comes to tax, foreign affairs and defence. 
It has also been made dear that the char¬ 
ter of fundamental rights does not cre¬ 
ate new employment rights. 

Nevertheless, lurid chauvinism aside, 
it is clear as day that the anti-EU press 
are right in at least one important respect. 


Britain is becoming more and more reli¬ 
ant on others and sovereignty is increas¬ 
ingly shared and as an ideal is 
thoroughly compromised. Under these 
circumstances reactionaries will, of 
course, hark back atavistically to a mythi¬ 
cal past. But the glories of the British 
empire can never return. Britain cannot 
operate effectively in the world in isola¬ 
tion from Europe. Nor can Germany, 
France, Italy or any other EU country. 
Only together can they hope to with¬ 
stand, match, let alone out-compete the 
US and Japan. 

The real question is, what sort of EU? 
Ever since Jean Monnet and the Euro¬ 
pean Iron and Steel Community in 1952, 
the strategic aim of the French and Ger¬ 
man ruling classes has been dear. A fed¬ 
eral Europe which would eventually rise 
to become the dominant world power 
and thereby occupy the top position in 
the imperialist pecking order. 

Nowadays this ambition is framed in 
the context of US hyperpower. Hence 
Jacques Chirac, the French president, is 
said to want a “multipolar world in which 
Europe is the counterweight to Ameri¬ 
can political and military power.” Former 
German chancellor Helmut Schmidt has 
openly declared that his country and 
France “share a common interest in not 
delivering ourselves into the hegemony 
of our mighty ally, the United States”. 
Even Chris Patten has called for Europe 
to become “a serious player ... a serious 
counterweight and counterpart to the 
United States” (all quotes from N Fergu¬ 
son Colossus London 2004, p227). 

Needless to say, such ambitions have 
been frustrated, or at the very least put 
on hold, by the EU’s constitution. Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing, the fonner right-cen¬ 
trist French president who chaired the 
EU’s constitutional convention, un¬ 
doubtedly drew inspiration from the 
American declaration of independence of 
1776 and the 1787 Philadelphia constitu¬ 
tion, which united the 13 states. Yet his 
federalistic rhetoric and goals were ruth¬ 
lessly exterminated and unceremoniously 
buried during the course of the constitu¬ 
tional convention - eg, the suggested ti¬ 
tles ‘United Europe’ and ‘United States 
of Europe’. Moreover, since he delivered 
his final draft on July 18 2003, an Atlanti- 
cist grouping - in particular Britain, Italy 
and Poland, but including the Nordic 
countries and other new member-states 
in eastern Europe - have pursued the anti¬ 
federalist offensive. Blair can justifiably 
claim to have speared any immediate pros¬ 
pect of a EU superstate with his ‘red lines ’. 

The proposed EU constitution has 
none of the brevity and simplicity of the 
US constitution. It is both a dense legal 
text and a massive work of condensation. 
Though 330 pages long, this is from a 
starting point of the EU’s four treaties and 
body of laws, which together total some 
80,000 pages of text. Whether or not the 
constitution can contain both the 
confederalist and the federalist visions 
of Europe’s future remains to be seen. 
But in recognition of these two camps a 
new concept called the ‘brake-accelera¬ 
tor’ has been introduced. 

Any country objecting to a particular 
integrationist move can put on the ‘brake’. 
Not only can they appeal to other mem¬ 
ber-governments through the council of 
ministers; they can effectively opt out, 
while others, using the ‘accelerator’, pro¬ 
ceed. Germany and France have already 
indicated that they intend to apply the 
mechanism of “enhanced cooperation” 
in order to harmonise their corporation tax 
and set a minimum rate. Under the con¬ 
stitution they could gather an “avant- 
garde” of countries around them who are 
prepared to abandon their vetoes on taxa¬ 
tion and proceed on the basis of quali¬ 


fied majority voting - thus leaving behind 
one of the supposed cherished features 
of ‘national sovereignty’. 

Of course, this model is how adoption 
of the euro and the creation of the 
eurozone worked in practice. Britain, 
Denmark and Sweden decided to wait, 
while the other 12 motored ahead. The 
idea was that the three would catch up 
later. Incidentally it is worth noting that 
the constitution gives eurozone govern¬ 
ments increased powers over limits on 
deficits set by the now discredited sta¬ 
bility and growth pact. Eurozone mem¬ 
bers will be able to decide their own 
policies and who can, and who cannot, 
join them. 

Taken as a whole, the brake has been 
applied to the project of “an ever closer 
union” laid out by the founders of the 
European Economic Community in the 
1957 Treaty of Rome. The rights of na¬ 
tional governments over tax, defence 
and foreign policy have been fenced off. 
National parliaments have also been 
given a role in overseeing EU legislation. 
Nevertheless, in 30 specific, albeit nar¬ 
row areas, the accelerator pedal has been 
gently pushed down. 

Innovations 

Though there is already an EU high rep¬ 
resentative for foreign affairs and national 
governments retain a veto over foreign 
policy, the EU is to have a higher, sharper 
profile with the appointment of a foreign 
minister and a new corps of EU diplomats. 
Essentially the same approach has been 
taken with the presidency, histead of the 
six-month rotating presidency, the coun¬ 
cil of ministers will appoint someone to 
serve for a fixed term of five years who 
can then represent the EU on the world 
stage. The constitution also smoothes the 
way for greater cooperation in arms pro¬ 
curement, combating crime and strength¬ 
ening fortress Europe in order to keep out 
unwanted migrants. 

Some other key constitutional innova¬ 
tions stem not from the division and com¬ 
promises hammered out between 
federalists and confederalists. The main 
motivation behind giving the EU a consti¬ 
tution in the fust place was to deal with 
expansion - specifically the entry of 10 new 
members on May 1. The EU’s big four - 
Germany, France, Britain and Italy - were 
concerned that the whole edifice could 
become hopelessly unwieldy, prone to 
endless delay and hence open to black¬ 
mail by small states. That explains the com¬ 
plex new system of voting on the council 
of ministers. It reduces the powers of small 
states: blocking would require a minimum 


of four votes. The same is true of the re¬ 
duction in the size of the EU commission 
from 2014 - the big countries keep their 
commissioners, but from then on two- 
thirds of the states will have to make do 
with members on a rotation basis. As a con¬ 
solation Gennany is limited to 96 MEPs and 
the number granted to micro-countries like 
Malta and Luxembourg is raised to six. 

The constitution is neither the “gate¬ 
way to a country called Europe”, as 
claimed by Michael Ancram, nor is it 
merely a “tidying up exercise” as main¬ 
tained by Jack Straw. The EU is a unique 
hybrid - in part a means of coordinating 
fractious and unevenly developed 
states and bringing about economic con¬ 
vergence; in part a supranational organ¬ 
ism linking and directly operating upon 
450 million citizens. The EU already has 
the European Central Bank and euro cur¬ 
rency, a council of ministers, the Euro¬ 
pean commission, an elected parliament 
and a whole series of other institutions. 

The burning question posed by his¬ 
tory is whether or not those below, cru¬ 
cially tire working class, can pursue their 
own agenda and create an EU which 
embodies extreme democracy. Obvi¬ 
ously at present it is the forces of capi¬ 
talism which hold the initiative. 
Continental unity has been fashioned in 
the overarching interests of big capital 
and its vampirish needs. Compared to 
the US in the 18th century, European 
unity has evolved thus far at a much 
more cautious and protracted - and for 
our rulers an altogether safer - pace. There 
has been no great wave of liberation nor 
the voluntary coming together of risen 
peoples. Nevertheless, European inte¬ 
gration, though piecemeal and only 
quasi-democratic, has gone a long way 
since 1957. The six-strong Common 
Market - born of the terrible slaughter 
and mutual destruction of World War II 
and then the cold war system which di¬ 
vided the continent - has become a 25- 
member giant. 

Whatever they exactly think of the pros 
and cons of the new constitution, the 
EU’s heads of government and bureau¬ 
cratic elite of commissioners believe that 
without it there is a distinct danger of the 
whole project running out of momentum 
and sinking into paralysis. Agreement in 
Bmssels is, however, only the first hurdle 
they have to clear. Now they must get 
‘yes’ votes in 25 national parliaments and 
after that as many as 10 referendums. If 
just one of them registers a ‘no’, the EU 
might have to hobble on with its existing 
institutions or begin again the whole proc¬ 
ess of negotiation. A knotty problem, un¬ 


derlined by the paltry turnout for the June 
10 elections to the European parliament - 
44.2% overall - and the high scores re¬ 
corded by hard-right Europhobic parties 
- eg, UKIP, Belgium’s Vlaams Blok, Le 
Pen’s National Front in France, Transpar¬ 
ent Europe in Holland and tire League of 
Polish Farmers. 

Those saddled with having to hold a 
referendum now include the UK govern¬ 
ment, of course. Having flatly rejected 
all such demands, Blair performed his 
sudden and humiliating U-tum in April. 
Tarnished by the war against Iraq, the 
failure to find WMDs and tire quagmire 
of occupation, under growing pressure 
from the reinvigorated Tories, hounded 
by the rightwing press and crucially 
threatened with a withdrawal of support 
by Rupert Murdoch and his media em¬ 
pire, he decided to go for tire least worst 
option and kick tire constitution into the 
long grass. 

Huff and puff as they might, Michael 
Howard and the Tory press will not get 
an immediate referendum. Blair will play 
a slow game - wait for toilettage (fine- 
tuning the constitution in all the EU’s 
legally recognised languages), the 
queen’s speech in November and then 
the next general election in May 2005 (?). 
The electoral commission insists that 
there should be no confusion between 
a general election and a referendum on 
the EU constitution. So there will prob¬ 
ably not be a UK referendum till some¬ 
time in 2006. Nevertheless Blair has had 
a high-risk strategy forced upon him - 
not least because of tire rightwing press, 
the very idea of an EU constitution is at 
present deeply unpopular with a large 
swathe of the British electorate. Over 
50% of those recently polled say they 
oppose the EU constitution; a mere 23% 
support it. 

Not only rightwing, little Britain na¬ 
tionalists object to the constitution vir¬ 
tually as a matter of principle. Many left 
reformists equally loath everything Eu¬ 
ropean and protest against any further 
perceived diminution of sovereignty. 
Tony Benn, Labour Against a European 
Superstate and the Morning Star’s Com¬ 
munist Party of Britain willingly line up 
alongside the Tory front bench and the 
most obnoxious elements of the far right, 
including UKIP, the British National 
Party, etc, in demanding an outright re¬ 
jection of the very idea of an EU consti¬ 
tution. A reactionary perspective which, 
it hardly needs saying, owes nothing 
whatsoever to internationalism. 

Not that the Respect coalition and its 
leading revolutionary component are 
noticeably better. SWP leaders, such as 
Chris Nineham, heroically dismiss tire EU 
and the constitution as “boring” and a 
“non-issue”. An approach which com¬ 
bines dogged self-deception with an an- 
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archist contempt for politics. 

As for Respect’s pinched and belated 
manifesto, on which it fought the June 
10 European elections, it was not only 
foisted upon the membership without 
any semblance of debate or consulta¬ 
tion, but what there was of it consisted 
almost entirely of bland platitudes and 
negative statements. Diplomatically it 
carefully steered around the thorny 
question of withdrawal. However, a Eu¬ 
ropean constitution was opposed per 
se. Supposedly it “would set in stone” 
the EU’s treaties. Respect was also at 
pains to defend existing “elected parlia¬ 
ments” along with the veto rights of 
smaller countries and warned against 
decision-making being “handed over to 
an unelected bureaucracy” - gallantly ig¬ 
noring tire fact that it is the elected coun¬ 
cil of ministers which actually 
constitutes the EU’s central executive 
(Respect Manifesto for the European 
election April 22 2004). 

It is quite legitimate - indeed it is vital 
- to highlight what we revolutionary so¬ 
cialists and communists are against in 
the EU - lack of democracy, the neolib¬ 
eral agenda, the stability and growth 
pact, plans for an even more restrictive 
fortress Europe, etc. However, socialism 
is not an ‘anti’ movement: it requires a 
positive programme. We must say, even 
if it is in broad outline, what we are for, 
and that certainly includes constitu¬ 
tional demands. 

There is nothing mysterious, stand¬ 
ard, let alone necessarily democratic 
about a constitution. The complaint 
heard from some French and Italian com¬ 
rades - that the EU constitution is not a 
“real constitution”; rather it is only an 
“intergovernmental treaty”, because it 
was bargained over and agreed in its fi¬ 
nal fonn by the EU’s heads of govern¬ 
ment, not the EU parliament - testifies to 
a peculiar kind of muddle. 

Applying such restrictive criteria would 
mean discounting virtually all constitu¬ 
tions presented to us during the long 
course of class history - from theocratic 
ancient Ur to the dual kingdom of Sparta, 
from emperor-mandarin Ming China to 
autocratic Tudor England, and from the 
merchant republic of Venice to post-revo¬ 
lutionary USA (its 1787 constitution be¬ 
ing agreed by an all-male electorate in 
each of the 13 separate states, not the 
American people taken as a whole). 

The plain fact is that a constitution is 
simply a state’s system of fundamental 
laws or conventions - any state, that is, 
even the most primitive, peculiar or un¬ 
democratic. My battered Oxford diction¬ 
ary defines a constitution as follows: 
“Mode in which a state is organised; 
body of fundamental principles accord¬ 
ing to which a state or other body is or¬ 
ganised”. The EU might not be a frilly 
fledged state, but it is certainly an “other 
body”. And it should almost go without 
saying that, all things being equal, Marx¬ 
ists favour written over unwritten con¬ 
stitutions, simply because they tend to 
be less opaque, more open to scrutiny 
and thereby progressive change. 

Hence the EU constitution cobbled to¬ 
gether in Brussels, systemising as it does 
the Rome, Maastricht, Amsterdam and 
Nice treaties and main laws - ie, the EU’s 
unwritten constitution - and putting them 
into a single document presents the left 
and the working class movement with an 
unsolicited opportunity. 

Saying that implies neither constitu¬ 
tionalism nor constitutional illusions. But 
it does suggest the burning necessity of 
engagement with a view to winning pro¬ 
gressive change. No serious revolution¬ 
ary would ever be so light-minded as to 
reject the struggle for such reforms, no 
matter how minor or paltry, all gains are 
worthwhile - if they increase the fighting 
capacity of the working class. Sometimes 
the state will, of course, give concessions 
in order to dampen and divide. But Marx¬ 
ists distinguish themselves under all such 
circumstances primarily by keeping in 
view the “ultimate aim” and by assess¬ 
ing every manoeuvre, every alliance and 
every reform, demanded or gained, from 
the point of view of the global revolution¬ 
ary struggle. Only then is it possible to 


guard against opportunism and the sac¬ 
rifice of one inconvenient ‘shibboleth’ 
after another. 

Constitutions are the result of pro¬ 
tracted and often bitterly fought strug¬ 
gles - sometimes between rival exploiters, 
patriarchs, established and aspirant na¬ 
tional elites, etc - but fundamentally be¬ 
tween antagonistic classes. On the one 
side monarchs, aristocrats, bureaucrats, 
capitalists - and, of course, their hirelings 
and dupes. On the other side peasants, 
artisans and workers - and, yes, their al¬ 
lies and recruits. For all their pretentious 
language and dubious claims on god, 
history and destiny, constitutions - writ¬ 
ten and, yes, unwritten - are nothing 
more than a photographic record of the 
result of victories scored by the masses 
and their defeats. Constitutions, albeit in 
a refracted manner, thereby show the 
actual material balance of the contend¬ 
ing class forces in a society. 

Constitutions can be fictitious when 
severe social contradictions cause law 
and reality to cleave apart. A classic ex¬ 
ample of this kind being the constitution 
of the Soviet Union, purportedly written 
by Nicolai Bukharin and introduced with 
much fanfare in 1936 by Stalin himself. It 
guaranteed a basic list of democratic 
rights - “freedom of speech; freedom of 
the press; freedom of assembly; includ¬ 
ing the holding of mass meetings; free¬ 
dom of street processions and street 
demonstrations” (Constitution of the 
USSR Moscow 1969, pl02). 

Suffice to say, these freedoms were 
worthless: they were always trumped by 
the constitutional position of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Soviet Union as the “lead¬ 
ing and guiding force” in society (article 
6), the obligation to “uphold the honour 
and dignity of Soviet citizenship” (article 
59) and the obligation to "safeguard the 
interests of the Soviet state, to enhance 
its power and prestige” (article 62). 
Hence those obeying the commands of 
the Soviet bureaucracy, ritualistically 
and unenthusiastically, exercised the 
constitution’s freedoms as collective 
unfreedoms; opponents, real or imag¬ 
ined, were terrorised into silence, were 
imprisoned or were simply butchered. 

Law and reality 

But usually law and reality broadly co¬ 
incide, even in abnonnal circumstances. 
The monocratic constitution ofNazi Ger¬ 
many was much less fictitious and there¬ 
fore far more honest than the Soviet 
Union’s. Using the law Hitler banned the 
Communist Party; then dissolved all 
other opposition parties; he nationalised 
Germany’s state governments; had the 
Reichstag abdicate its powers; outlawed 
the trade unions; got “unconditional 
obedience” from the army; and finally, 
in April 1942, secured absolute power for 
himself. William Shirer, a mainstream 
American historian, comments: “Not 
even in medieval times nor further back 
in the barbarian tribal days had any Ger¬ 
man arrogated such tyrannical power, 
nominal and legal as well as actual, to 
himself’ (W Shirer The rise and fall of 
the Third Reich London 1960, pi,036). 

The trouble with the SWP, and Re¬ 
spect in turn, is that they ignore Marx's 
historical materialism and seem instead to 
have fallen totally under the unedifying 
spell of little Britishers, right and left, who 
claim that constitutions - specifically writ¬ 
ten constitutions - are nothing but a das¬ 
tardly foreign plot. Hence for them a 
constitution is not a field of struggle, but 
a fixed abstraction, an unmitigated evil, an 
attack on national culture and democratic 
rights. The SWP’s Charlie Kimber can be 
cited, when, in the context of the debate 
with us over the euro, he wrote that no 
European institution has “delivered sub¬ 
stantial reforms for workers” ( Socialist 
Worker August 24 2002). Logically this 
can be taken to include the EU constitu¬ 
tion too. 

Yet the fact of the matter is that most 
sections of business in Britain noisily 
objected to Giscard d’Estaing’s inclu¬ 
sion of the EU’s existing charter on fun¬ 
damental rights in his draft They feared 
it would give workers in Britain extra 
rights. That is why, in May 2004, Gordon 


Brown solemnly promised the British 
Chamber of Commerce that the govern¬ 
ment would put in place one of its red 
lines in order to keep workers in this 
country in a position where they enjoy 
less rights than those in Italy, France and 
Germany. The pledge to maintain Tory 
anti-union laws was repeated by Tony 
Blair at a high-profile Downing Street 
press conference on June 15 - that is, just 
before he travelled to Brussels: “We are 
not prepared to have anything that takes 
away our ability to make sure our indus¬ 
trial laws in this country remain as flex¬ 
ible as they are now,” he is quoted as 
saying ( Financial Times June 16). 

More to the point, no constitution, Eu¬ 
ropean or otherwise, has ever seen rul¬ 
ing classes willingly deliver anything 
substantial for workers. But sometimes 
they unwillingly deliver: not, it should 
be stressed, out of tender concern for 
fellow human beings or due to pangs of 
conscience. Social reforms are in general 
not brought about by the weakness of 
the strong, rather they are brought 
about by the strength of the weak. And 
that was exactly the case in Italy, France 
and Gennany. 

Constitutions are sites of class strug¬ 
gle and record in laws, conventions, etc, 
the ever changing balance of class 
forces. The EU constitution certainly em¬ 
bodies working class victories as well as 
defeats in its many and various articles. 
None of these articles come out from airy 
good intentions; instead they reflect the 
historic organisation of the working 
class in powerful trade unions and par¬ 
ties, bitter experience of capitalism’s 
complicity in the horrors of fascism and 
the continued but tenuous hold of a 
declining capitalism, a hold maintained 
not least through the lie that capitalism 
and democracy are virtually synony¬ 
mous. They are not. In fact, as we have 
exhaustively shown elsewhere, capital¬ 
ism is democratic only to the extent that 
the weak have made themselves strong. 

Under capitalism there is a wide spec¬ 
trum of constitutional types. For the sake 
of simplicity we can list them as: nakedly 
autocratic, concealed autocratic, liberal 
monarchical, liberal republican, radical 
republican and dual power. At the one 
extreme the working class is either yet to 
stir or has suffered a crushing defeat. At 
the other, though, it stands on the 
threshold of state power. The EU’s con¬ 
stitution inhabits neither extreme: it is a 
confederal mix of the liberal monarchi¬ 
cal and liberal republican. 

All constitutions - including the one 
proposed for the EU - are actually differ¬ 
ent forms or manifestations of the class 
struggle and, far from being “set in stone”, 
they are, on the contrary, made and con¬ 
stantly remade. Take the unwritten - ie, 
labyrinthine, partly inherited from feudal 
monarchs, partially legislated by parlia¬ 
ments, partially judge-made - British con¬ 
stitution. Walter Bagehot emphasises in 
his classic study that, though it has “con¬ 
tinued in connected outward sameness”, 
in actuality it is “ever-altering” (W 
Bagehot The English constitution Lon¬ 
don 1974, pi). It is hardly “set in stone”. 

Britain was unmistakably capitalist in 
the 19th century. Nonetheless the lucra¬ 
tive business of government remained 
a virtual monopoly of the landed aristoc¬ 
racy. The constitution reflected continu¬ 
ity, but also ongoing change. Capitalists 
and the upper-middle classes gained the 
vote in 1832 - after threatening bloody 
revolution. Workers decisively moved 
onto the political stage in tire 1840s with 
Chartism and began to make a subservi¬ 
ent democratic breakthrough from the 
1870s onwards. 

Only in the 20th century did the work¬ 
ing class once again emerge as something 
like a class - even then this was mediated 
in the form of bourgeois Labourism. 
Women virtually formed an oppressed 
sex-class till through struggle - respect¬ 
able and revolutionary - they secured 
voting rights (equal to men in 1928). Af¬ 
ter World War II the working class made 
substantial reformist gains, in the fonn of 
the social democratic state, which was 
rolled back, but not abolished, by the 
Hiatcherite counterrefonnation following 


the Tory general election victory in 1979 
and crucially the defeat of the miners’ 
Great Strike in 1985. Tony Blair introduced 
a new national settlement within the UK 
after 1997 - a Scottish parliament, Welsh 
assembly, tire Good Friday agreement in 
Ireland, etc. This coincided with the 
deLabourisation of Labour. 

Because it is multinational and conti¬ 
nental in proportions, the EU constitu¬ 
tion should be viewed as a higher field 
of the class struggle. Revolutionary so¬ 
cialists and communists must actively 
engage. A modest, but nonetheless 
welcome, start was made over May 22- 
23 2004 when 100 representatives from 
a wide range of leftwing organisations 
from across Europe got together in Rome 
(unfortunately the SWP decided not to 
send anyone). 

The EU constitution should certainly 
be carefully studied and both our main 
disagreements and demands popular¬ 
ised through imaginative education and 
campaigning work. It is also an eminently 
worthwhile exercise to distinguish be¬ 
tween what should be kept in and what 
should be deleted. Drawing up an alter¬ 
native draft on that basis and deciding 
what should be added obviously neces¬ 
sitates long and painstaking interna¬ 
tional exchanges on the left. But to 
counterpose these two approaches, as 
some have done, is obviously mistaken. 
Combine both. 

As a matter of urgency we must chal¬ 
lenge and quickly overcome those in our 
ranks - eg, the SWP and Socialist Ac¬ 
tion - who say Europe and the EU con¬ 
stitution are “non-issues”. That 
comrades from Italy and France strenu¬ 
ously fought for the London European 
Social Forum - October 15-17 2004 - to 
include the EU constitution as a major 
theme showed the right spirit. Eventu¬ 
ally the ESF’s programme organisers 
agreed, albeit reluctantly, to two or three 
lines of discussion on Europe, one of 
which would possibly touch upon the 
EU constitution. Criminally complacent 
and totally inadequate, of course. 

Democratic unity 

For our part, we say that if the working class 
is ever to realise the goal of socialism in 
Europe, or anywhere else, it is essential to 
actively intervene and take a lead in the 
battle for democracy. Where the member- 
states have been haggling over a cribbed 
and cramped, quasi-democratic EU, the left 
is duty-bound to develop an alternative 
vision of a united Europe in which democ¬ 
racy is greatly expanded and filled with an¬ 
other social content. 

Capitalism has proven itself incapable 
of uniting Europe democratically into an 
effective “counterweight” to US imperi¬ 
alist hyperpower. Reliance on the mar¬ 
ket, an unelected bureaucratic elite, 
tortuous, makeshift deals by member 
governments and an essentially power¬ 
less EU parliament has produced noth¬ 
ing more than quasi-unity. No wonder 
Europe’s masses show little enthusiasm 
for the EU and its essentially meaning¬ 
less elections. Clearly the historically 
long overdue task of uniting Europe falls 
to the working class - as envisaged by 
Marxists such as Fredrick Engels, Karl 
Kautsky and Leon Trotsky. 

Communists wish in general to bring 
about the closest voluntary unity of peo¬ 
ples - and in the biggest state units at 
that. All the better to conduct the strug¬ 
gle of class against class and prepare the 
wide ground needed for socialism. 
Hence our formulation, ‘To the extent tire 
EU becomes a state, that necessitates 
EU-wide trade unions and a Communist 
Party of the EU” ( Weekly Worker ‘What 
we fight for’). 

Given tire relative economic and military 
strengths of competing countries in to¬ 
day’s world, the varied levels of working 
class organisation and consciousness, and 
tire likelihood that tire tempo of the strug¬ 
gle for socialism will proceed unevenly in 
the future, one must conclude that the only 
serious hope of withstanding the con¬ 
certed might of US counterrevolution lies 
with securing a united revolutionary Eu¬ 
rope. From here socialism can both be de¬ 
fended and the flame rapidly spread... first 


into Russia, India and China, then into 
Africa and South America, and finally to 
the US itself 

That strategic perspective helps explain 
why we communists are far from indiffer¬ 
ent about the EU constitution. Where 
they have made their shambolic bureau¬ 
cratic-bourgeois Europe from above, the 
working class must make its democratic 
Europe from below. So there should be 
no truck with calls to pull the UK out of 
the EU because it is a “bosses’ club”, or 
because it is not “socialist”. An almost 
laughable case of pandering to left nation¬ 
alism. One might just as well suggest 
pulling the working class out of Britain. 

The EU is a quasi-democratic “bosses’ 
club”. There is no difference here. But, 
instead of joining with Michael Howard 
and the Tories, the Murdoch press and 
UKIP, the BNP and the national socialist 
left, communists take up the weapons of 
organisation and democracy. We have a 
positive programme. A social Europe, 
within which tire political power and eco¬ 
nomic interests of tire broad masses - al¬ 
beit initially under capitalism - are 
qualitatively advanced. To bring forward 
this immediate aim the following seven 
demands, specifically concerning the EU, 
are presented: 

1. For a republican United States of Eu¬ 
rope. No to the Brussels constitution. 
Abolish the council of ministers and 
sack the unelected commissioners. For 
a single-chamber, executive and legisla¬ 
tive, continental congress of the peo¬ 
ples, elected by universal suffrage and 
proportional representation. 

2. Nationalise all banks in the EU and put 
the ECB under the direct, democratic 
control of the European congress. No to 
the stability pact and spending limits. 
Stop privatisation and so-called private 
finance initiatives. End subsidies to, and 
tax breaks for, big business. Tax income 
and capital. Abolish VAT. Yes to work¬ 
ers’ control over big business and the 
overall direction of the economy. Yes to 
a massive programme of house-building 
and public works. 

3. For the levelling up of wages and so¬ 
cial provisions. For a maximum 35-hour 
week and a common minimum income. 
End all anti-trade union laws. For tire con¬ 
stitutional right to organise and tire con¬ 
stitutional right to strike. For top-quality 
healthcare, housing and education, al¬ 
located according to need. Abolish all 
restrictions on abortion. Fight for sub¬ 
stantive equality between men and 
women. 

4. End the Common Agricultural Policy. 
Stop all subsidies for big fanns and the 
ecological destruction of the country¬ 
side. Nationalise all land. Temporary re¬ 
lief for small farmers. Green the cities. Free 
urban public transport. Create extensive 
wilderness areas - forests, marshes, 
heath land - for the preservation and re¬ 
habilitation of animal and plant life for the 
enjoyment and fulfilment of the popula¬ 
tion. 

5. No to the Rapid Reaction Force, Nato 
and all standing armies. Yes to a popu- 
lar, democratic militia, equipped with the 
most advanced and destructive weap¬ 
onry. 

6. No to ‘fortress Europe’. Yes to the free 
movement of people into and out of the 
EU. Full citizenship and voting rights for 
all those who may wish it and who have 
been resident in the EU for at least six 
months. 

7. For tire closest coordination of all work¬ 
ing class forces in the EU. Promote EU- 
wide industrial unions - eg, railways, 
energy, communications, engineering, 
civil service, print and media. For a demo¬ 
cratic and effective EU Trade Union 
Congress. For a single, centralised, revo¬ 
lutionary party: ie, the Communist Party 
of the European Union. 

Armed with such a continental-wide 
programme, a social Europe, the United 
Socialist States of Europe, can be real¬ 
ised. By taking the lead over every demo¬ 
cratic shortcoming, by coordinating our 
defensive and offensive activity, by 
building upon our strength and extend¬ 
ing our room for manoeuvre through 
securing far-reaching economic and 
political gains, we can change the 
“bosses’ club” into a workers’ club • 
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ELECTIONS _ 

Royal socialism - on 
the road to nowhere 


A cross Europe the main parties 
were rejected by their electorates 
on June 10. In the United King¬ 
dom political pundits saw the results as 
odd because people did not vote in the 
nonnal way. Did these results herald the 
beginning of new trends and the emer¬ 
gence of new parties? Can we detect a 
movement in the tectonic plates of class 
politics or a sea change in behaviour? 
What can this election tell us about the 
stage we are now passing through? 

This cannot be answered simply by 
looking at the voting figures. We have 
to place this election in the context of a 
society facing a growing political crisis. 
The origins of the current crisis can be 
found in the period of the social monar¬ 
chy (1945-85). During and after World 
War II, British capitalism was reorgan¬ 
ised both domestically and internation¬ 
ally. It became dependent economically 
andmilitarily onUS imperialism. At home 
domestic class relations were restruc¬ 
tured around a parliamentary monarchy, 
state capitalism and the welfare state. 

The Elizabethan welfare state set the 
framework for class relations until the 
global economic crisis in the mid-1970s. 
Although the Tories came to power in 
1979, it was the defeat of the miners in 
1984-85 that opened tire door to the dis¬ 
mantling of the post-war settlement. 
Mass unemployment, privatisation, de¬ 
regulation and flexible labour markets 
shifted the balance of power against the 
working class. Thatcher carried this at¬ 
tack against Liverpool and Lambeth 
councils, abolishing the Greater London 
Council. Tins culminated in the poll tax, 
which stopped Thatcher in her tracks. 

Meanwhile tire integration of sections 
of British capital into the European Un¬ 
ion proceeded apace. This created deep 
divisions in the Tory Party, which finally 
sank Major’s Tory Party. New Labour 
continued Tory policies, together with its 
own programme of constitutional 
change. The Northern Irish peace proc¬ 
ess, the introduction of the Scottish par¬ 
liament and Welsh assembly, proportional 
representation in certain elections, tire ab¬ 
olition of hereditary peers, the incorpora¬ 
tion of European human rights legislation 
into British law represent in New Labour 
ideology the triumph of Blair’s commit¬ 
ment to modernise the state. But of 
course the reality is totally different. 

Blair has produced semi-proportional 
representation, half-baked refoim of the 
House of Lords and an illogical and in¬ 
consistent fonn of federalism. But he has 
concentrated even more power into a 
centralised, presidential style of govern¬ 
ment. Along with the attacks on asylum- 
seekers and the so-called ‘war on 
terrorism’, already limited democratic 
rights are under threat. Far from these 
changes resolving matters, they are sim¬ 
ply a new stage in the process of politi¬ 
cal decay. The system of government is 
breaking down. The gap between the 
governing class and the people grows 
ever wider. 

The Countryside Alliance was a mass 
response from the right to the ‘crisis of 
democracy’. Old aristocratic England 
feels threatened and is determined to 
defend its ‘rights’. The war against Iraq 
produced mass mobilisations of tire left, 
the working class and the muslim com¬ 
munity. It shed new light of the inner 
workings of the government and the 
apparatus of the state and marked a new 
stage in the alienation of the working 
class from the Labour Party. 

When we look at tire June 10 election 


result, all these factors are in play. We 
can see the growing bankruptcy of the 
old regime, the break-up of its two-party 
system, Europe, the national question, 
the war and the crisis of democracy. We 
see a snapshot of how far the crisis of 
democracy has developed and how it is 
beginning to show itself in the struggle 
between the political parties. What new 
forces are coming into play? 

The first fact to note about this elec¬ 
tion is the 40% turnout. The other 60% 
did not think it was worth voting or that 
it would change anything. But, of those 
who did, half did not vote for the two 
ruling class parties. The Tories and New 
Labour scored only 27% and 23% re¬ 
spectively. Their leaders are comforting 
themselves with the thought that, come 
the general election, people will have no 
choice but to behave ‘normally’. It was 
the Conservatives’ worst election result 
since 1832. It was Labour’s worst result 
since 1918. 

Michael Howard is an able politician 
when it comes to putting the boot into 
Blair. He has done much to cheer up the 
Tories. So he must have been totally 
pissed off to have been knocked back 
by UKIP. Even the best leaders can be 
drowned by the tide of history. It is not 
just UKIP’s vote that has embarrassed 
them. More seriously it threatens to reo¬ 
pen the Tory civil war over Europe be¬ 
came a section of the Tory Party is closer 
to UKIP. 

Neither is there any good news for 
Blair. Labour scored 24% in the local elec¬ 
tions and 23% in the European poll. Is 
this just a mid-term blip or part of a deeper 
breach between Labour and its tradi¬ 
tional social base? In the 1980s Britain 
seemed to be virtually a one-party state. 
Thatcher’s Tories appeared to be elec- 
torally unbeatable and yet they were in 


“I would not vote for 
Respect candidates 
associated with the 
SWP. The SWP is 
the main barrier on 
the left to a 
democratic 
republic. On this 
they are 
reactionaries” 

fact busily digging their own graves. 
Since 1997 the Labour Party has taken 
over their mantle. Could it be that Labour 
faces the same meltdown? The exit of tire 
RMT and the FBU point to something 
profound. Could history repeat itself, 
with Iraq doing for Blair what the poll tax 
did for Thatcher? 

What therefore is emerging from the 
undergrowth? First there is the new right, 
especially UKIP, the BNP and the Eng¬ 
lish Democrats Party. It is UKIP that made 
the biggest impact with 2.6 million votes 
and 12 seats in tire European parliament. 
UKIP took one vote from Labour for 
every two it took from the Tories. Its main 
argument is that democracy has been 
stolen by Brussels with the assistance 
of a corrupt political class. It wants to 
restore ‘democracy’ and self-govern¬ 
ment to the people of Britain. UKIP there¬ 


fore addresses tire ‘crisis of democracy’, 
claiming to have found both the cause 
and the only solution. 

The theme of democracy was taken 
up by the English Democrats Party, 
which came from nowhere to win 130,000 
votes. The first point in its programme is 
“to protect the interests of the English 
nation, our way of life, our ancient law- 
tradition and custom, our countryside 
and environment” and the last point is 
to “owe allegiance to our gracious 
Queen Elizabeth II and, with tire consent 
of the nation-states of Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland, the overall mon¬ 
arch of the independent nation-states of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain”. 

It is tempting to laugh at the idea of 
strengthening the “ships of the line” and 
the “fighter squadrons of the Royal Air 
Force”. And policing policy that sounds 
like ‘bring back Dixon of Dock Green’. 
Apparently ‘third way’ fascists are lurk¬ 
ing behind this stuff. But the real point 
is that the new right is trying to tap in 
powerful instincts of Englishness and 
democracy. The flag of St George is not 
simply about football. It is a deeper and 
wider feeling about a lack of English 
national identity. We dismiss this at our 
peril. 

Finally in the local elections the BNP 
gained 14 new seats, bringing its total to 
21 councillors. Its biggest gains were in 
Yorkshire, with four seats in Bradford, 
three in Calderdale and one in Kirklees. 
It took second or third place in many 
wards. In the Euro elections it got 
808,200 votes, or 4.9%, but no seats. On 
the face of it the BNP advance seems to 
have slowed down. But it too suffered 
from the UKIP effect, without which it 
have won a seat in the Greater London 
Assembly. The BNP did not hit the head¬ 
lines, but the decay of the old regime 
means it will continue to make steady 
progress. 

What about the left? The two strong¬ 
est performers were the Green Party and 
Sinn Fein. The Greens now have 61 
elected representatives - three in the 
Greater London Assembly, two in the 
Euro parliament and seven in the Scot¬ 
tish parliament. In Northern Ireland Sinn 
Fein secured 144,541 votes (26%), 
enough to elect Bairbre de Bran to the 
EU parliament. This was a significant 
step for Sinn Fein, confmning it has now 
replaced the SDLP as the main national¬ 
ist party. 

Nevertheless all eyes were focused on 
the new kids on the block, Respect, the 
unity coalition. Respect stood on a royal 
socialist platfonn. Its politics is nothing 
new. It is the dog-end of old Labour 
monarchism. These great new radicals 
could not bring themselves to oppose 
the bankrupt constitutional monarchy. 
The Socialist Workers Party assured us, 
when it opportunistically voted down 
democratic demands, this would help its 
plan to haul in the votes and blow Tony 
Blair out of the water. The advantage of 
royal socialism was that at least it would 
get you elected. 

Galloway himself predicted that "on 
June 10 we will send a massive 
shockwave through the political sys¬ 
tem”. Respect was expecting to get Gal¬ 
loway and possibly Lindsey German 
and John Rees elected. Campaigner Pe¬ 
ter Tatchell noted that “Respect was 
trumpeted as the spearhead of the radi¬ 
cal left’s revival. It was to have mobilised 
the votes of the millions of people who 
opposed the Iraq war, and its leaders 
confidently boasted they would win 


seats and ‘give Blair a bloody nose’ on 
June 10” (The Guardian June 15). 

Tatchell’s verdict was: “Labour got a 
deserved drubbing, but Respect got total 
humiliation.” That is a little harsh. The 
average Respect vote in the European 
elections was 1.5%, according to the 
BBC website. The total vote of252,216 
votes is not bad . The largest Respect 
Euro vote was 4.8% in London. It is clear 
that Respect did significantly better in 
London. Here it won 91,175 votes, a fig¬ 
ure which represents 36% of Respect’s 
total national vote, hi two parliamentary 
constituencies in east London it got al¬ 
most 40% of the list vote. Respect is a 
party of the London metropolis. In the 
rest of the country with odd exceptions 
its votes were poor. 

The performance of Respect can be 
looked at from two angles. In terms of 
the declared aims and objectives set by 
its leaders, it was a failure. But for a new 
organisation it might be claimed the per- 
fonnance is not too bad. A comrade from 
Exeter has made the following compari¬ 
son, in terms of percentage, with the 
votes of the Socialist Labour Party in 
1999: 



Respect 

SLP 


2004 

1999 

East Midlands 

1.4 

0.8 

Eastern 

0.9 

0.6 

London 

4.8 

1.7 

North East 

1.1 

1.2 

North West 

1.2 

1.1 

South East 

0.6 

0.5 

South West 

0.7 

0.6 

Wales 

0.6 

0.7 

West Midlands 

2.4 

0.6 

Yorks and Humber 

1.9 

1.0 


In the Eastern, North East, North West, 
South East and South West the Respect 
vote is very similar to the SLP votes. It is 
slightly higher in most cases, except 
London, where the high vote in east 
London is thought to indicate significant 
muslim support. Outside of London the 
West Midlands stands out as being a 
slightly bigger improvement on the SLP 
vote from 1999 (four times the SLP vote). 

Of course we are not comparing like 
with like. The two million anti-war march¬ 
ers and the current anger of trade union¬ 
ists should have provided more fertile 
ground for Respect. Taking this into 
account, the Respect vote outside Lon¬ 
don was derisory. 

At the last general election the main 
organisation of the left in England was 
the Socialist Alliance. However the 
SWP-Intemational Socialist Group tried 
to pull the plug on the SA in March 2004. 
The SA leadership tried to prevent local 
alliances standing any candidates. De¬ 
spite this there were 23 Socialist Alliance 
(Democracy Platform) candidates stand¬ 
ing in local elections in Stockport, Shef¬ 
field, Manchester, Liverpool and Walsall. 

Our candidates stood on People be¬ 
fore profit, which links the aim of a so¬ 
cialist society with a democratic republic, 
social justice and internationalism. In 
Walsall there were 10 candidates who 
got a range of results from 3% to 32%. 
This included four candidates who 
scored over 10%. In Sheffield 
(Bumgreave) we got 10.8%, Stockport 
9% and Manchester (Chorlton) 3.5%. In 
three wards in Liverpool we gained 2.5%, 
5%, and 5.9%. In addition there were 
candidates standing as independent 
socialists, closely associated with the 
Socialist Alliance (DP). In Birmingham 
Erdington the comrades picked up 9.2% 


and in Exeter 2.8% and 2.9%. In Swin¬ 
don, the SA got 12%. 

The Socialist Alliance (DP) candidates 
did well when you consider the damage 
that was inflicted on us by the SWP and 
ISG. The CPGB took the view before the 
election that everything centred on Re¬ 
spect and the Socialist Alliance was 
dead. Had this been the case, we would 
have seen Respect winning seats and 
the SA candidates typically getting 
votes of less than one percent. But the 
facts show this was not the case. It is 
pleasing to see that in assessing the re¬ 
sults the CPGB aggregate voted to re¬ 
join the Socialist Alliance (DP). 

The Alliance for Green Socialism, the 
Socialist Party and the Independent 
Working Class Association (IWCA) 
also had credible results. In Scotland the 
Scottish Socialist Party got 5.2% of the 
Euro vote. The SP held two seats and 
lost one in Coventry, with some good 
results in Bootle and Lincoln. The IWCA 
won two seats in Oxford and the AGS 
did well in Leeds, where Garth Frankland 
got over 1,100 votes in one ward. 

All these results make clear that the 
left is far from united. The new Respect 
unity coalition has been unable to unite 
the left or create a nationwide party. As 
yet socialists remain divided. 

I have argued that we should recog¬ 
nise tire crisis of democracy and support 
only republican socialist programmes 
and candidates. The new right has taken 
up the question of democracy from a re¬ 
actionary perspective. But the left is still 
blind to the danger facing us. Respect’s 
royal socialist programme symbolises 
the ignorance and failure of the left on 
the question of democracy. Given the 
current state of British politics, one tiring 
is certain - Respect cannot succeed with 
its current programme. 

I did not therefore call for a vote for 
Respect. But in London I voted for 
George Galloway. First, I do not go along 
with this Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
anti-Galloway argument. The most im¬ 
portant event recently has been the war 
in Iraq. Galloway played a leading role in 
opposing the war and attacking Blair. He 
got kicked out of the Labour Party for 
his pains. 

Furthermore Galloway made it clear in 
his book, as reported in the Weekly 
Worker, that, unlike Respect, he is in fa¬ 
vour of a democratic republic. At a pub¬ 
lic meeting in Luton he was questioned 
by Revolutionary Democratic Group 
comrades on this and confirmed his re¬ 
publicanism. He pointed out that the 
Respect programme was not set in stone 
and this would have to be reviewed at 
the next conference. 

Anti-war, anti-Labour, pro-republican 
socialism gets my vote. It remains to be 
seen whether Galloway will live up to his 
promises and tackle the SWP. We can¬ 
not rely on him any more than we can 
rely on Ken Livingstone. I voted for 
Loma Reid (IWCA) for London mayor - 
I would not vote for Respect candidates 
associated with the SWP. The SWP is 
the main barrier on the left to a demo¬ 
cratic republic. On this they are reaction¬ 
aries. They have damaged Respect by 
putting the albatross of royal socialism 
around its neck. 

We must get ready to fight royal so¬ 
cialism wherever it raises its ugly head, 
including of course at the next general 
election • 

Dave Craig 
Revolutionary Democratic 
Group 
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England - the lion 

awakes? 



Robert Kilroy-Silk: media spell 


LL ■ et the issue be put. Let the 
■ battle be joined.” Tony 
Blair’s words just a few weeks 
ago, when he announced a referendum 
on the European Union constiUition. As 
confident - or rather as arrogant - as ever, 
he threw down the gauntlet and dared 
the Tories and the forces of 
Euroscepticism across the country to 
fight him. June 10 must have come as 
quite a shock. Perhaps, as in the case of 
Iraq (but that was and is a real war with 
real victims - tens of thousands of them), 
Blair was once again given the wrong 
intelligence by his experts? Certainly he 
is not to blame for Labour’s humiliation 
at the polls. He is never to blame for any¬ 
thing. 

By any standard, the gains made by 
the United Kingdom Independence 
Party in the European, London and lo¬ 
cal elections were astonishing. Remem¬ 
ber that in the general election of 2001 
UKIP already had sufficient financial 
backing to field 434 candidates, the great 
majority of whom nevertheless lost their 
deposits. Nationally, they polled around 
1.5% - the same sort of figure achieved 
last week by Respect. In other words, 
negligible, barely a blip on the electoral 
radar screen. 

This time, albeit not in the context of 
Westminster, the picture is very differ¬ 
ent. Some 2.7 million people (around 9% 
of the poll) voted for UKIP in the Euro 
elections. It now has 12 seats in Brus¬ 
sels. For the first time, on the strength of 
156,780 votes (8.2%) in the GLA elec¬ 
tions, it is represented in the Greater 
London Assembly with two seats. Even 
its mayoral candidate, the boxing pro¬ 
moter Frank Maloney, polled 115,665 
votes (6%), leaving Respect’s Lindsey 
Gennan well behind. 

So what is happening? How did UKIP 
arrive at a position where it was essen¬ 
tially the real winner in all three of the 
‘super Thursday’ elections? Listen to 
the spin doctors and the soothsayers 
from the mainstream parties and you will 
be told that it was all just a one-off pro¬ 
test vote by people tired of Blair’s gov¬ 
ernment and tired of Europe. When the 
‘real’ elections come along, UKIP will 
revert to its completely marginal status 
as the natural home for far-right Tory 
cranks and suburban saloon-bar racists. 

In a leading article and a piece by Tim 
Hames, The Times counsels Michael 
Howard to keep mum: “He not only 
needs to do nothing about the UKIP 
surge, but should say nothing about it. 
His colleagues need to be similarly Trap- 
pist.” And from Hames: “What the To¬ 
ries should do about UKIP is absolutely 
nothing” (June 14). 

In its defensiveness, this reaction is 
interesting and founded on the belief that 
Howard made a fundamental mistake by 
arguing with UKIP in the pre-election 
period, thus giving it unnecessary promi¬ 
nence and publicity. Clearly the Con¬ 
servative Party had most to lose from a 
surge in support for honestly and openly 
expressed anti-European ‘withdrawalist’ 
politics and it duly suffered. But the pun¬ 
ishment meted out to it can hardly be 
blamed on Howard alone. 

As we all know, ever since Maastricht, 
Europe has been a seismic fault line 
threatening to split the Conservatives 
from top to bottom - the issue that has 
most obviously prevented them from 
portraying themselves as a united party 
fit for government. In their different 
ways, William Hague and Iain Duncan 
Smith found themselves obliged to pla¬ 


cate the visceral anti-Europeanism of the 
right wing in Westminster and the grass¬ 
roots majority in the shires. They became 
leaders of the party not because of what 
they were, but because of what they 
were not : to have anointed Heseltine or 
Clarke would have meant inevitable 
schism. Remember Hague’s risible ‘save 
the pound’ debacle? Nobody, sadly, re¬ 
members anything at all about Duncan 
Smith, except that he was the strong and 
silent type, Chingford’s answer to Clint 
Eastwood. And Howard’s line on Europe 
is no better: basic renegotiation of the 
treaties (simply a non-starter, as he well 
knows); failing that, (perhaps) wresting 
back control over fishing. Pathetic. 

In order to keep their show on the road, 
the Tories have had to fudge and fudge 
again. UKIP, by contrast, is burdened by 
no such constraints. Indeed its very 
raison d’etre is to be the organ of that 
xenophobic hatred which, in the Con¬ 
servative Party at Westminster, still dare 
not speak its name. Is UKIP Eurosceptic? 
Hardly. Scepticism betokens doubts, 
misgivings, a questioning spirit. UKIP 
has none of these. It hates everything 
about Europe and it detests foreigners 
who do not know their place, that is 
those foreigners who have had the te¬ 
merity to land on the shores of our 
sceptred isle. 

Does this make them what Ken Liv¬ 
ingstone has dubbed “the BNP in 
suits”? Not quite, though we know what 
he means. Ken maybe has not noticed, 
but these days the British National Party 
leaders also wear suits. The hideously 
camp, fake brownshirt unifonns and jack- 
boots are a thing of the distant past ( at 
least in public). But yes, beneath the BNP 
pinstripes there are still fascist thugs so 
ignorant, so odiously perverse, so ab¬ 
horrently sick as to find in Adolf Hitler 
and the Nazi Party their role model and 
their political philosophy. Does UKIP’s 
membership and support come from the 
same stable? I venture to suggest not. It 
exerted a quite significant squeeze on the 
BNP vote precisely because it is more 
‘respectable’: ie, people feel that they can 
vote for it with a good conscience. Xeno- 
phobes and racists they may be, but their 
ideological origins lie firmly on this side 
of the channel: not with the Nazis or the 
Waffen SS, but with Dad’s Army and 
with seductive, nostalgic dreams of Eng¬ 
land’s imperial greatness. 

Tentatively, we can also distinguish a 
certain difference between the bases 
from which the two organisations cur¬ 
rently operate, though sufficient data are 
lacking. The BNP seems particularly 
strong among some sections of the 
white working class in certain specific 
areas - typically, the run-down, impov¬ 
erished council estates in cities and 
towns with a large non-white population, 
particularly where unemployment and 
social deprivation are commonplace and 
where non-white areas are perceived to 
enjoy an advantage in relation to local 
funding and amenities. The BNP has 
learned the value of building up trust by 
engaging with concrete local issues on 
the doorstep, while poisoning people’s 
minds in an overtly racist way. 

UKIP’s current constituency - again 
one can only be tentative - appears to 
centre around a different milieu. Rather 
the suburbs and the countryside than 
the built-up areas; generally older and 
more prosperous; readers of the Mail or 
the Express rather than the Sun or the 
Star; people who through a combination 
of hard work, thrift and good fortune 


have attained a certain level of material 
comfort which they see to be threatened 
by a tidal wave of illegal immigrants and 
asylum-seekers bent on milking the ben¬ 
efits system; essentially, therefore, the 
petty bourgeoisie, small businessmen 
and the like. But this remains at best a 
broad-brush approach. 

So again we must ask, why did UKIP 
do so well? Paul Donovan in the Morn¬ 
ing Star tells us that “the media fell un¬ 
der the spell” (June 22). Hardly an 
adequate explanation, but there is some 
truth in it. Dick Morris, Bill Clinton’s 
political analyst and media guru, was 
hired by UKIP to give advice. For good 
measure it called on the services of Max 
Clifford, publicist of choice for all man¬ 
ner of ‘celebrities’, whether famous or 
notorious. Their advice was that UKIP 
had a natural constituency out in the 
country, so all it needed to do was max¬ 
imise publicity by roping in the ‘names’, 
putting up lots of posters and using in¬ 
ternet polls to generate that precious 
momentum. Get enough people talking 
about the coming tidal surge and it will 
happen. 

And it did. Though we have to won¬ 
der just what contribution Joan Collins 
(71) made to UKIP’s success. As some¬ 
one who has never voted and spends 
most of her time out of the country, Ms 
Collins does not strike you as a particu¬ 
larly persuasive advocate of UKIP’s 
case, though her hatred of the euro (it 
makes living in St Tropez so expensive) 
may have struck a chord, and as the 
dominatrix who presided over Dynasty 
she may have quickened some elderly 
male pulses. 

That certainly cannot be said of 
Geoffrey Boycott, another ‘celebrity’ 
deemed to be a UKIP asset. Nothing can 
be said of him. But what about Robert 
Kilroy-Silk? Our Scouse comrades will 
remember him well, though they did not 
see much of him when he was a Liver¬ 
pool Labour MP. Thanks to Militant, he 
was eventually given the red card (cer¬ 
tainly not red for socialism in his case). 
But Mr Kilroy-Silk, the permanently 
tanned and exquisitely coiffured chat 
show host, was apparently adored by 
the nation’s housewives - until he got 
the sack for making offensive remarks 


about islam and Arabs. He is also liti¬ 
gious, so let me make it clear that I to¬ 
tally disagree with anyone who suggests 
he is an arrogant, self-obsessed and 
brainless stuffed tailors' dummy with a 
penchant for punching anybody who 
disagrees with him. Absolutely not. 

Was it Kilroy-Silk (now MEP), Joan 
Collins or Geoff Boycott who were re¬ 
sponsible for UKIP’s victories at the 
polls? Perhaps to some limited extent, for 
there is no such thing as bad publicity. 
But we need to look deeper. Readers of 
this paper are probably not regular read¬ 
ers of the Mail or the Express, which 
function par excellence as the press 
organs of the Conservative Party among 
the middle classes and small bourgeoi¬ 
sie. Day after day after day, these papers 
have run stories about illegal immigrants, 
asylum-seekers, gypsies, economic mi¬ 
grants and the rest - all clearly designed 
to stoke up xenophobia. The accession 
of 10 predominantly east European, for¬ 
merly Sovbloc countries to the EU 
brought forth a deluge of dire prophe¬ 
cies that Britain was about to be 
swamped by millions of feckless, work- 
shy foreigners who would ruin the coun¬ 
try. It was all the EU’s fault and there was 
nothing we could do - except vote UKIP, 
though the papers did not quite go that 
far. They left it to the reader to draw the 
obvious conclusion. Tins daily pollution 
of consciousness with the bile of ethnic 
hatred, which still goes on, played, in this 
writer’s view, a key role in UKIP’s break¬ 
through. 

More speculatively perhaps, I would 
suggest that in UKIP we see the embry¬ 
onic form of a genuine English national¬ 
ist party - a party that, under the flag of 
St George, says that enough is enough, 
and astutely taps into Anglo-Saxon dis¬ 
content, giving expression to the anger 
and resentment which many English 
people apparently feel not just towards 
foreigners but towards the Scots and 
even the poor Welsh. Scots particularly, 
a small minority, but thanks to devolu¬ 
tion they have their own parliament and 
budget - a budget funded, at least in 
popular perception, by English taxpay¬ 
ers’ money, provided for them by a La¬ 
bour government, in which there are far 
more Scots than English. That cannot go 


on, they say. One suspects that they 
would not be sorry to see Scotland go 
its own, independent way and then come 
back, begging bowl in hand, to a very 
different union. 

The UK in UKIP is real, but it is sec¬ 
ondary. The ideological homeland of 
UKIP is the south of England, its con¬ 
sciousness fundamentally penneated by 
English rather than British values. 
UKIP’s task now, of course, is to trans¬ 
form itself from a single-issue party into 
something resembling a coherent force 
capable of attracting wider strata of sup¬ 
port. In other words, it is a question of 
programme, something UKIP obviously 
lacks. As David Lott, UKIP’s chainnan, 
put it, “Broadening our manifesto is the 
next step and it will move along the lines 
of small government in every walk of 
life.” Quite a bit more flesh needed on 
those bones. Forthcoming by-elections 
in Leicester South and Birmingham 
Hodge Hill will show to what extent the 
‘UKIP effect’ continues. Kilroy-Silk will 
contest Leicester and could find himself 
in the Westminster parliament. Momen¬ 
tum. 

It may well be the case that UKIP’s 
successes will be in the nature of a tran¬ 
sitory protest vote. But perhaps not. If it 
can produce a cogent programme based 
on more than merely getting out of Eu¬ 
rope and hating foreigners; if it can widen 
its appeal to embrace some of the mil¬ 
lions who are evidently disgusted and 
disillusioned with Blair, including many 
of those sickened by the Iraq war who 
did not find themselves voting for the 
Lib Dems or Respect, then UKIP could 
influence British politics in a way few of 
us can have foreseen. 

In the period since the 1997 general 
election, British politics have moved in¬ 
exorably to the right. New Labour has 
squeezed the Tories out of their familiar 
territory (can anyone think of a more 
rightwing, authoritarian and plain nasty 
home secretary than Blunkett?); in turn 
the Tories have been squeezed by the 
BNP but much more significantly, as it 
now appears, by UKIP. 

What about the left? We know the an¬ 
swer to that question, with all due Re¬ 
spect • 

Patrick Presland 
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Assessing Respect 


A n aggregate of CPGB members 
held on June 19 discussed the 
Respect coalition and our orien¬ 
tation towards it. After a long debate 
over two thirds of members present 
voted to accept the following motion 
proposed by comrade John Bridge: 

• Respect did not make an electoral 
breakthrough on June 10. Although 
Respect generally got better results than 
previously scored by the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, this was on the basis of weaker 
politics. It should be stressed, though, 
that in practice the SA campaigned in 
2001 not on the centrist programme Peo¬ 
ple before profit but only on its priority 
pledges - priority pledges which essen¬ 
tially formed the content of Respect’s 
manifesto. 

• Respect’s results must be seen in the 
context of the massive anti-war upsurge 
in 2003 and the February 15 2003 two- 
million-strong demonstration in London. 
Indeed Respect’s foundation and 
minimalist politics were premised on 
making an electoral breakthrough by 
harnessing the anti-war movement. Seen 
in that light, Respect’s result must be 
viewed as a failure. The main responsi¬ 
bility for this lies with the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party. 

• Nevertheless Respect did get relatively 
good results in some areas - most nota¬ 
bly in Preston, Birmingham and east 
London. The 250,000 votes Respect 
gained in the European elections repre¬ 
sents a real and growing constituency 
and one that must be organised. What¬ 
ever the populist limitations of Respect’s 
manifesto and the opportunism dis¬ 
played by many of its leading candi¬ 
dates, this was a leftwing vote. 

• The SWP must not be allowed to let 
this moment pass, as it did with the SA 
in 2001. Branches, districts, etc must be 
organised and encouraged to meet regu¬ 
larly. There must be political inclusion - 
minority voices should be guaranteed 
representation. At the autumn confer¬ 
ence communists will fight with others 
to strengthen Respect by putting it onto 
solid programmatic foundations: for ex¬ 
ample, we shall support motions on 
abortion and women’s rights, a worker’s 
wage, migration, socialism and so on. 
Respect in our view also needs its own 
full-time staff and press. Without that 
nothing serious or permanent can be 
achieved. 

• The CPGB was right to call for a critical 
vote for Respect. It was the only cred¬ 
ible national challenge to New Labour 
from the socialist left. The more such 
votes for Respect, the better its long- 
tenn prospects. It was also correct to call 
for votes for other leftwing candidates 
locally, despite their economism and 
opportunism. 

• It was right to try to strengthen Re¬ 
spect’s political platfonn by putting for¬ 
ward motions on a worker’s wage, the 
free movement of people and republican¬ 
ism at Respect’s founding convention. 
• Even taking into account Respect’s 
severe political weaknesses and the ex¬ 
clusion of communists, victory for its 
candidates would have been a blow 
against the New Labour warmongers 
and would have strengthened the work¬ 
ing class, the anti-war movement and the 
left. Tire same is true in Scotland, despite 
the Scottish Socialist Party’s national 
and refonnist socialism. 

Comrade Marcus Strom opened the 
debate by first looking generally at the 
June 10 election. There was an anti-gov¬ 
ernment vote in Britain, as in other Euro¬ 
pean countries, but no coherent anti-war 
vote. The results for Respect were rea¬ 
sonable, but the SWP’s junking of so¬ 
cialist politics in the expectation of an 
electoral breakthrough did not pay off. 


There is a danger that SWP will treat 
Respect the same way as it treated the 
Socialist Alliance - switching it on and 
off, depending on the proximity of elec¬ 
tions. We should try to stop this from 
happening. We must ensure that the 
Respect conference planned for the au¬ 
tumn goes ahead, and fight for consist¬ 
ent socialist politics. Our intervention in 
Respect so far has been mostly literary: 
it needs to become more rounded. 

Comrade Ian Donovan proposed an 
alternative motion: “Noting the positive 
results for Respect in the recent elec¬ 
tions, notably in working class districts 
in several cities and important towns 
across England, and the opportunity 
this represents to advance independent 
working class politics, the CPGB should 
deepen its engagement and involvement 
with Respect, and seek to constructively 
channel the evident potential this project 
now represents in the direction of found¬ 
ing a new political party of the working 
class.” After discussion this motion was 
defeated by a margin of over two to one. 

Introducing it, comrade Donovan 
stressed the positive nature of the Re¬ 
spect vote. In some areas it did well 
enough to suggest it would win council 
elections when they are held. The Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party went through the 
same transition from partial failure to elec¬ 
toral breakthrough. The CPGB should 
become fully involved with Respect. We 
have not so far, partly because the SWP 
excludes us, but also partly because we 
“dithered for two months” after tire Janu¬ 
ary founding conference before commit¬ 
ting ourselves to the project. 

Comrade Mike Macnair said it was 
unrealistic to have imagined that Re¬ 
spect could ever have won any seats, 
although he agreed that, had John Rees, 
Lindsey German or George Galloway (but 
not Anas Altikriti, he said) been elected, 
it would have been a good tiring for the 
working class. The level of support won 
by Respect was the worst possible out¬ 
come. Had it been larger, that would have 
produced a partyist dynamic. Had it been 
lower, we would have been better able 
to argue that the SWP project is not the 
way forward. Comrade Macnair stated 
that Respect lacks the partyist dynamic 
which for us was the key feature of the 
Socialist Alliance, and the election re¬ 
sults have shown that, unlike the SSP, it 
lacks the ability to marginalise the rest 
of the left. It can only be an SWP elec¬ 
toral front. Comrade Peter Manson disa¬ 
greed - with the involvement of the 
CPGB and other forces, Respect could 
be transformed into a site for the strug¬ 
gle to achieve a working class party. 

We have to engage with the forces 
which exist, comrade Mark Fischer ar¬ 
gued. The SWP is the largest organisa¬ 
tion of revolutionaries in Britain. We 
called on the leadership of the anti-war 
movement to give it a political form. This 
is what we have got in Respect, for all its 
negative features. Comrade Anne Me 
Shane agreed it is a good thing people 
voted for Respect despite how much it 
had given away to non-socialist forces. 
We should try to intersect with it, but not 
portray it as anything more than a vehi¬ 
cle for us to reach other socialists and 
the working class. Comrade Lee Rock 
said we should be in Respect to argue 
that the SWP was to blame for its failure, 
and comrade Stan Keable agreed that 
the best time to intervene is when the 
SWP is in crisis. Comrade Cameron Ri¬ 
chards said that, while John Bridge 
wants to help the SWP by putting Re¬ 
spect on a partyist footing, he, by con¬ 
trast, would like to “put the boot into 
Respect”. It might become a party of 
some type, but not a working class party. 
It could be very dangerous. The British 


left needs to wake up to the prospect of 
the BNP winning support among the 
white working class, as Respect has 
done amongst muslims. 

Several speakers, including comrade 
Strom, described comrade Donovan’s 
motion as one-sided, and disagreed with 
his claim that Respect is a “Socialist Al¬ 
liance mark two”. Comrade Me Shane 
said comrade Donovan was wrong to 
portray the result of the election as sim¬ 
ply positive. 

Comrade Bob Davies described his ex¬ 
perience when he tried to work with Re¬ 
spect. He was greeted with suspicion, 
and SWPers did not want him there and 
refused to discuss politics, hi the Social¬ 
ist Alliance we were respected and given 
a position on the leadership. In Respect 
we are totally peripheral. 

Comrade Phil Kent replied that this is 
not an argument not to engage with Re¬ 
spect. In the 1980s the ‘official’ CPGB 
was even less welcoming, but we fought 
inside it, because it was the arena where 
the fight for party was being conducted. 

Comrade Manson agreed, reminding 
comrades of the hostility we encoun¬ 
tered in the Socialist Labour Party, but 
that did not stop us intervening - very 
effectively. He said our approach to Re¬ 
spect should be the same as to the SSP: 
despite their considerable weaknesses 
they are both supportable as sites for 
struggle. We continue to expose the 
SSP’s nationalism, said comrade Bridge, 
but when six SSP comrades were elected 
as MSPs we viewed this as a step for¬ 
ward for working class combativity. 

Such a parallel between Respect and 
the SSP was rejected by comrade Anne 
Me Shane. The SSP has space for the 
left and the working class. The SWP 
does not appeal to the working class: 
instead it lines up with alien class forces. 
As the SWP continues to give ground 
to forces like the Muslim Association of 
Britain, we must intensify our fight for 
women’s rights, agreed comrade Sarah 
MacDonald. 

A non-CPGB visitor to the aggregate, 
comrade Nick Rogers, warned comrades 
to watch the direction in which Respect 
is moving. The autumn conference will 
be important. There should be votes at 
the conference on women’s and gay 
rights. The outcome of these votes will 
be crucial. If Respect cannot vote for 
these basic democratic rights, we should 
take a long, hard look at our involvement 
in it, he concluded. 

When the vote was taken, comrade 
Donovan’s motion was lost by a margin 
of two to one, while comrade Bridge’s 
motion was passed by more than three 
to one. 

Rejoining SADP 

The aggregate also voted on the follow¬ 
ing motion, proposed by comrade Rich¬ 
ards: “This aggregate resolves that the 
CPGB rejoin the Socialist Alliance De¬ 
mocracy Platform.” 

Comrade Richards said the CPGB 
was wrong to leave. We should not al¬ 
low the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
to “screw up” the fight within the 
SADP. Comrade Rogers, a member of 
the SADP, fully supported the motion. 
He said it is important for the CPGB to 
keep its lines of communication open 
with all left forces, including the Labour 
Party left, trade unions and independ¬ 
ents, as well as the SADP. He said the 
SADP is not a partyist organisation, but 
a forum for bringing together the non- 
SWP left. Comrade Peter Grant gave 
other examples of left forces we should 
work with, including Liverpool dockers 
campaigning for a workers’ party and a 
planned conference in Manchester. He 
said we should rejoin the SADP and 


admit that we were mistaken to leave it. 

Comrade Macnair also supported the 
motion. He described tire left as consist¬ 
ing as a number of sect-like groups in 
London, and outside London a layer of 
trade unionists, left Labourites and cam¬ 
paigners with an organic relationship 
with broader unions and Labour Party 
branches. The SWP has failed to break 
the mould of left politics in two senses: 
it has failed to make Respect hegemonic, 
and has failed to attract the left layer 
outside London. The SADP could be¬ 
come a route into this layer. 

A number of comrades emphasised 
that participation in the SADP and in 
Respect are not mutually exclusive. Com¬ 
rade Lee Rock reminded comrades that 
for several aggregates he has been ar¬ 
guing that we should not put all our eggs 
in the one basket of Respect. He did not 
agree that we were wrong to leave the 
SADP when we did. But he thought now 
was tire time to rejoin it. Comrade Davies 
described tire SADP as an inclusive and 
democratic body which recognises the 
need for a workers’ party. How would it 
weaken us in practical or political terms 
if we rejoined it? He also thought we 
should be in both the SADP and Re¬ 
spect. Comrade Kent said it would be 
preferable to win the SADP comrades to 
work alongside us in Respect, in order 
to strengthen our fight to build some¬ 
thing better, but comrade Richards 
doubted whether going into the SADP 
just to get it to join Respect would be 
successful. He said the Socialist Alliance 
was important, and we still want an SA 
paily- The forces to build it will be found 
in the SADP. 

A decision to rejoin the SADP would 
be to send out the wrong message from 
this aggregate, Comrade Strom argued. 
But he was in favour of friendly contact 
with the SADP. Other comrades spoke 
against rejoining. Comrade Manson 
said, as the SADP has a policy of not 
working with Respect, there would be no 
purpose to our involvement with them. 
He also thought we should persuade 
members of the SADP to join Respect. 
Comrade Fischer said that, while he was 
in favour of keeping our options open - 
for example, by working with the Labour 
Representation Committee - he did not 
support rejoining the SADP, which he 
described as a rotten bloc and a symp¬ 
tom of the disorientation of the left. Com¬ 
rade Alan Stevens said forces within the 
SADP - most notably the AWL - had 
obstructed our attempts to move the So¬ 
cialist Alliance onto a partyist path: over 
the question of a paper, for instance. 
Comrade Me Shane described the SADP 
as a residual platform for hostility to¬ 
wards the SWP, and urged that if we do 
rejoin it we should not put too much 
work into it. She said the main focus of 
our work should be Respect. 

The motion was passed with a major¬ 
ity of just two, which means that the 
CPGB is now committed to rejoining the 
SADP. 

Red Platform 

The fourth and final motion discussed 
at the aggregate was the following, pro¬ 
posed by John Bridge: “The Provisional 
Central Committee was correct to pro¬ 
vide a regular column in the Weekly 
Worker for the Red Platfonn minority in 
our organisation. These comrades de¬ 
clared themselves partisans and disci¬ 
plined CPGB members. 

“However, the political approach of 
the Red Platform was crudely leftist and 
profoundly mistaken. Turning the 
CPGB’s motions to Respect’s founding 
convention into conditions which were 
used in order to single out Respect can¬ 
didates, in order to oppose voting Re¬ 


spect, was sectarian. It was especially 
sectarian because the additional con¬ 
ditions imposed on Respect - ie, to ac¬ 
tively campaign for republicanism etc - 
were not applied to other leftwing can¬ 
didates. The Red Platform’s conditions 
had nothing to do with mass work, ori¬ 
entating the left or strengthening the 
working class. 

“The CPGB will overcome the leftism 
and sectarianism that exists in its ranks 
through patient education and open 
debate.” 

Speaking to his motion, comrade 
Bridge was especially critical of the Red 
Platform column in the June 3 issue of 
the Weekly Worker. It was irresponsible 
and childish to protest about being 
forced to operate according to the basic 
principles of democratic centralism, and 
just pointless to reproduce Lenin with¬ 
out commentary. The arguments of the 
Red Platform comrades were incoherent, 
he said, but the Weekly Worker had pub¬ 
lished criticisms of our agreed policy on 
Respect in the hope of eventually bring¬ 
ing clarification. 

Replying for the Red Platfonn, com¬ 
rade Richards said he welcomed comrade 
Bridge’s comments, which constitute his 
first public response to its foundation. 
He added that the Red Platfonn may take 
on board some of comrade Bridge’s criti¬ 
cisms, but would have welcomed an 
earlier response to its comments on what 
comrade Bridge himself had written a 
year ago on “MAB reactionaries” and 
popular fronts. He rejected any notion 
that the Red Platfonn is ‘the problem’ in 
the CPGB. There are, he claimed, “at 
least six” positions on Respect in the 
PCC, while the Red Platfonn continues 
the line the CPGB leadership had a year 
ago. Until the party comes to grips with 
the politics of the current situation, rather 
than blaming the Red Platform, it will not 
get anywhere. Comrade Jeremy Butler 
said he had joined the Red Platform be¬ 
cause he wanted a more nuanced ap¬ 
proach to Respect candidates. Some 
were good, but some were not as good 
as other candidates standing against 
them. 

In the debate, comrade Me Shane 
said Red Platform comrades were not 
sectarian. They did work in Respect, 
and attempted to implement the party 
line. While valid criticisms could be 
made in relation to the platform, the PCC 
itself was passive and failed to show 
leadership, she said, in relation to our 
intervention in Respect. 

Comrade Donovan said the roots of 
the Red Platfonn do not lie only in left 
sectarianism. Backward elements in the 
party are influenced by reactionary de¬ 
velopments in tire world. The politics of 
People before profit - written before the 
rise in islamophobia in response to 9/11 
- was hardly an adequate programme. He 
said he had sympathy with the SWP’s 
turn to the muslim community, although 
he disagreed with the way it had gone 
about it. 

Comrade Donovan also criticised the 
content of the Weekly Worker in recent 
months. There have been a number of 
“schizophrenic” issues of the paper, 
veering from one line to another on the 
SWP. “Nonsense” about Respect, such 
as that it would have a worse internal 
regime than the SLP, was allowed to ap¬ 
pear. We have been too slow and too 
inconsistent in our support for Respect. 
In reply, comrade Bridge said it was vi¬ 
tal that the Weekly Worker publishes a 
range of views, reflecting the diversity 
of opinion both on the left and in the 
party. 

The motion was agreed by a margin 
of three to one • 

Mary Godwin 
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SUMMER OFFENSIVE 


Not 

bad, 

but... 

T he past seven days have seen 
the total for this year’s Summer 
Offensive - our annual two- 
month fundraising drive - climb to just 
over £5,700. Not bad, considering that 
experience tells us that the rate of do¬ 
nations speeds up massively in the 
second half of the campaign. How¬ 
ever, as we bear down on tire June 30 
halfway mark in this year’s SO, it 
would be good to be on or around 
£10k. So that means £4,000 or so in 
the next week, comrades. Definitely 
time to pick up the pace, I think. 

I mentioned last week that emails 
from party centre looking for support 
for the SO had prompted a flurry of 
comrades leaving donations via the 
PayPal button on our site. This has 
fallen away a little, but we are still get¬ 
ting the occasional contribution - 
many thanks to comrades who have 
supported the SO in this way during 
the past week. 

Incidentally over the last seven 
days we notched up 7,968 web-read- 
ers and, while on that subject, let me 
draw your attention to the link on our 
home page to our new London Book 
Club site. If you buy featured books 
via LBC - or even if you purchase 
other books using the search facility 
on our site - we will get a percentage 
of the cover price. We know that a 
great many of our comrades order 
books and other materials via online 
stores such as Amazon. Simply get 
into the habit of making LBC your first 
port of call when you do and you will 
be financially supporting the Party 
every time you make a purchase (go 
to http www.londonbookclub.co.uk). 

This week, congratulations go to 
the comrades who organised the so¬ 
cial for members and guests attend¬ 
ing the Party aggregate on June 19. 
Over £150 was raised from food and 
booze sales, with more coming in the 
way of individual donations on the 
night - many thanks to comrades MS 
and SM for their £500 and £60 respec¬ 
tively. Special mention must go to 
comrade MJ, who sold her own home¬ 
brewed lager and orange wine at the 
social - generally judged to be deli¬ 
cious, but quite lethal - and made 
around £40 for her SO target. 

Also worth noting this week is the 
sale of €150-worth of papers, pam¬ 
phlets and badges in Berlin during the 
European Social Forum assembly; our 
first order for Party badges from 
Croatia - €40 worth from a comrade in 
Zagreb; and the plans of comrade BL 
from Sheffield, who is touting for spon¬ 
sorship for a marathon rowing ses¬ 
sion in aid of the SO - some 42,500 
metres. 

He tells us that “it took me three and 
a half hours last time, but that was 
when I was a lot fitter. After a year away 
at university and putting on two 
stones, I thought it’d be a good idea.” 
Sponsorship forms for this event are 
now available. Any readers out there 
who would like to make a contribution 
in the fight to both reduce this com¬ 
rade’s beer gut and swell our SO cof¬ 
fers - please get in touch. 

Ian Mahoney 



communist 

university 

WALES 

Cardiff, 

June 26-27 

The CPGB’s annual weekend school, 
June 26-27 2004 

Sandringham Hotel, 21 St Mary Street, 
Cardiff CF10 (five minutes walk from 
Cardiff Central station) 

Waged: £10 for weekend, £3 per session 
Unwaged and lowpaid: donation 

CU Wales explores some of the key politi¬ 
cal challenges facing socialists and com¬ 
munists. Our school consciously sets out 
to highlight what currently divides us, not 
to present bland, uncontroversial ‘ser¬ 
mons’ that pretend we are all united. We 
offer platfonns to comrades from other po¬ 
litical trends with very different views from 
those of the CPGB. This is also why we 
stage open debates around questions that 
have caused differences within our own 
ranks. It is only through the clash of ideas 
that people leam - both the audience and 
the speakers. 

Saturday June 26 

10.30am: Iraq and imperialism. Speaker: 
Worker-communist Party of Iraq. 

What should be the attitude of the work¬ 
ers’ movement in this country to British 
forces of occupation - should we call for 
troops out now, or demand that imperial¬ 
ism clears up its mess before withdrawing? 
l-2pm: Lunch 

2pm: Respect - what are the lessons? 
Speakers: Ian Donovan and Cameron Ri¬ 
chards, CPGB. 

A minority of comrades in the ranks of tire 
Communist Party opposed our decision 
to votes for Respect candidates uncondi¬ 
tionally in the June 10 elections. They were 
accused of ultra-leftism and sectarianism 
by the majority comrades. In this session, 
we revisit the arguments and try to draw 
some lessons. 

4.154.30pm: Break 

4.30pm: European Social Forum - prob¬ 
lems and perspectives. Speaker: Tina 
Becker, CPGB. 

The ESF emerged from the World Social 
Forum meeting in Porto Alegre, Brazil in 
2001. Its first two massive gatherings in 
Florence (2002) and Paris (2003) brought 
together tens of thousands of activists 
from across Europe and beyond, hi Octo¬ 
ber 2004, it is coming to London. The ESF 
has highlighted many of the old problems 
of the left - but also points the way forward 
to European-wide working class political 
unity. 

Sunday June 27 

10.45am: The politics of the Welsh lan¬ 
guage. Speaker: Alun Cox, national execu¬ 
tive, Plaid Cymru. 

The Welsh language has undergone a 
modest revival in recent times, in stark 
contrast to other minority languages both 
in the UK and across the world. How and 
why has this happened? Is Welsh a dead 
language, or one with a future? What 
should be our attitude to language and 
national culture in general? 
l-2pm: Lunch 

2pm: Federal republic or independence? 
Speakers: Leanne Wood (AM, Plaid 
Cymru, South Wales Central); Bob Davies 
(CPGB). 

Should Wales go it alone? Would social¬ 
ism be easier to achieve if we broke our 
links with the rest of the UK? The ideas of 
‘socialist nationalism’ have grown in 
Wales and Scotland - but do they offer a 
progressive way forward or a reactionary 
dead end? 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed Tine’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK war on and occupation of 
Iraq and stand against all imperialist wars but constantly 
strive to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 
■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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For 

accountable 
and motivated 
representatives 



Respect - here to stay 


S K - Oliur Rahman was the Respect candidate in the 
_ ' Greater London Assembly constituency of City and 
East, where he polled 19,675 votes (15.03%). Peter 
a Manson asked him about the campaign 


ow do you account for such a 
good vote in your constitu¬ 
ency? 

The result we got in east London was 
fantastic. I was really pleased, especially 
when you consider that Respect was 
only formed a few months ago. To come 
out and achieve such a result in such a 
short period of time shows that we are 
putting ourselves on the political map - 
sending a message to Tony Blair and his 
pro-war friends that we are coming after 
their seats. 

The BBC said that the reason we got 
such a good result in east London was 
because anti-war muslim people voted 
for Respect. But we are proud to have 
attracted the muslim vote. Certainly the 
war was the biggest issue, but muslim 
people are not only opposed to the war. 
They are also interested in hospitals, 
transport, education for their children - 
they are just as affected by those issues 
as non-muslims. The reason there was 
such a good result was because Respect 
went out campaigning, talking to peo¬ 
ple from morning to evening, listening 
to people’s concerns and telling people 
where we stand. 

But it’s true that you did make a 
particular impact in the muslim 
community, isn’t it? 

As I said, we are proud to have got the 
muslim vote, but I don’t think it was only 
muslims. And not all of them voted for 
us - a lot voted Labour. But, especially 
in places like Tower Hamlets and New¬ 
ham, most likely the majority of our vote 
came from muslims because of our firm 
stance against the war. 

Our support came out of the anti-war 
movement. There’s no way Tony Blair 
could get two million people to demon¬ 
strate for the war. But the Stop the War 
Coalition did, bringing together a whole 
range of people - muslims, non-muslims, 
people with no faith, black, white. They 
all came together over the one issue. 

The difference between us and the 
other parties is that we say what we 
mean and we mean what we say. We 
don’t want to be elected just to sit in 
parliament or the GLA, or to enjoy an 
expensive meal and a cigar in posh res¬ 
taurants. We are ordinary people and we 
care what happens in our community. 
That’s why we got 20,000 votes in east 
London. If there were council elections 
here tomorrow I think we would do re¬ 
ally well. 

My argument is that when you get 
elected you are accountable to all the 
people who elected you. You have to lis¬ 
ten to their views and their concerns. 
You don’t do what you think is right, 
because you’re not doing it for yourself: 
you’re doing it for them. When repre¬ 
sentatives fail to do that, they should 
resign - they’re failing their community 
and those that elected them. 

But what is the best way of ensuring 
accountability? We in the CPGB say 
that representatives should only 
accept the equivalent of a skilled 
worker’s wage, so that they are not 
tempted by the gravy train. What is 
your view on this? 

This is something to be debated and I 
am sure there will be differences. I don’t 
know what my party’s view is, but per¬ 


sonally I agree with you. The general 
secretary of my union, Mark Serwotka, 
does that. If you’re going to represent 
working class people, you can only re¬ 
ally understand their needs if your earn¬ 
ings are on the same level as them. If you 
yourself are affected in the same way as 
them, then you are more likely to fight 
for the common cause - including a de¬ 
cent minimum wage. 

For example, look at the situation in the 
Public and Commercial Services Union, 
to which I belong, and other unions. 
Tony Blair spent over £6 billion on the 
war, but he says he hasn’t got the money 
to give to the hard-working people of this 
country. I challenged Jim Fitzpatrick, my 
local MP, when he came to a protest or¬ 
ganised by the TGWU about the low 
pay of cleaners and other workers in 
Canary Wharf. I asked him why he 
doesn’t demand that the government 
raise the minimum wage to the level of 
the European threshold. He refused to 
comment. 

That’s why it’s important that repre¬ 
sentatives are genuinely committed. 
They must be motivated to campaign for 
issues. Before the election I didn’t even 
know who my London assembly mem¬ 
ber was. Surely they should talk to the 
people on the street, whether they can 
do much or not, and find out their con¬ 
cerns. So it’s about time we had a party 
that listens on the real issues. I have 
committed myself to do that, whether I 
stand again or not, whether I get elected 
or not. I will continue to campaign for the 
cause I believe in and to benefit the wider 
community. 

Can you tell me about the cam¬ 
paign? 

We were amazed at the response we got 
from ordinary people - we’re still getting 
a good response, with people wanting 
to join and so on. We had one public 
meeting with 150-200 people and lots of 
contributions from the floor. Then there 
was the Bangladeshi festival in Brick 
Lane. About 25,000 people attended and r 
we went out there leafleting. Oonagh | 
King, another pro-war MP, was also _ 
there. When I challenged her to a debate • 
on the war and her support for it, she just | 
walked away without saying anything ■ 
at all. The way I see it, her electorate * 
deserves an explanation. 

We had meetings in Barking and New- 1 
ham and I was invited to workplaces to ■ 
address firefighters and local government * 
workers. I also spoke at mosques in | 
Newham and Tower Hamlets. Some of | 
them were very closely involved in the _ 
campaign. The Newham Alliance, a I 
council which represents around 25 | 
mosques, did a leaflet for us. They called ■ 
on their members to vote for Respect. 1 

We are a new party and there’s lots I 
we need to leam to get established, in- 1 
eluding working with other organisa- ^ 


tions. We were more than happy to work 
with anyone, so long as their hands are 
clean. In Tower Hamlets, for example, 
there will be by-elections soon because 
of certain things that two Labour coun¬ 
cillors were involved in. We intend to 
fight both seats. We have a meeting this 
week to confinn who the candidate will 
be in the first by-election in July. 

What other issues were important, 
apart from the war? 

Schools, transport, the health service, 
pensions. Also more black and Asian 
people are subjected to stop and search. 
Pensioners were demonstrating last Sat¬ 
urday in central London. I genuinely 
believe they deserve a decent life in their 
old age without having to worry about 
money. 

One of the big issues is housing. Lind¬ 
sey German, our candidate for mayor, is 
going to launch a national campaign. At 
the moment there is something like 
100,000 empty houses in London, yet in 
Tower Hamlets, for instance, there is a 
housing crisis. 

On education, Tony Blair and most of 
his ministers went to the best universi¬ 
ties in the country without having to pay 
- we paid for their education. Today stu¬ 
dents who go to college or university to 
get the education they deserve have to 
worry how they’re going to pay for it. 
What a disgrace that the Labour gov¬ 
ernment treats people like this. What a 
disgrace the way they treat the pension¬ 
ers. 

I work for the government and I know 
how they treat the trade unions. They’ve 
kicked out the RMT, one of the unions 
that founded the Labour Party, just be¬ 
cause they decided to affiliate to another 
party in Scotland. That’s not democracy. 
We live in a democratic society and we 
should be able to decide how to spend 
our money without being bullied or 
threatened with being kicked out of La¬ 


bour if we decide to support another 
party too. 

I predict that because of all these 
things Tony Blair will be gone before the 
next election. His party will kick him out. 

If that happened, some people 
might see it as part of ‘reclaiming’ 
the Labour Party and there would 
be no need for an organisation like 
Respect. What is your view? 

Whether Tony Blair goes and is replaced 
by Gordon Brown is not the main ques¬ 
tion. It’s not just about the leadership, 
but policy. There are some good MPs in 
the Labour Party and I’ve got the utmost 
respect for them, but they are a minority. 
Labour is no longer the party it used to 
be. New Labour is letting people down 
at every stage and in every way. Once 
Labour was for the poor and the Tories 
were for the rich, but today more and 
more ordinary working class people have 
stopped supporting Labour - they don’t 
believe it represents their views any 
more. 

Returning to the election campaign, 
what did you say on asylum-seekers 
and migrants in general? 

We did talk about that a lot during the 
campaign. We’re more than happy to see 
people coming in from other countries. 
What do you expect when you bomb their 
country? Where do you expect them to 
go? We welcome such people here. 

Do you think people should have the 
right to go to any country even if 
they’re not fleeing war or oppres¬ 
sion? 

Of course, yes. Again, we said that dur¬ 
ing the campaign. People should be al¬ 
lowed to go where they choose, but 
obviously you have to follow the rules 
and regulations of the country con¬ 
cerned. I’m not sure what the party’s 
policies are exactly, but that is my view. 
Perhaps the trouble is that Respect 
only has a broad declaration, not 


precise policies, and candidates can 
only give their own individual views 
on lots of issues. 

Well, the Labour Party’s been around for 
100 years, but we’ve only been here for 
a few months. We need to work on a lot 
of things and decide on our position and 
how we’re going to campaign. 

A few weeks ago George Galloway 
said that he personally was against 
abortion. Because Respect has no 
official policy and made no official 
statement, some people might have 
got the impression that Respect was 
an anti-abortion party. 

Again, because I don’t know the party’s 
policy, I can only give my personal view. 
If somebody chooses to have an abor¬ 
tion, I would say they should be given 
the chance. They should be given 
proper consultation and then, if they still 
choose to go ahead, it should be entirely 
up to them. 

Do you think Respect should 
officially adopt that position? 

I don’t know. Respect is a members’ 
party and the members will decide how 
the party’s run. Obviously I will give my 
view and listen to what others say. 

What is your personal and political 
background? 

I am a muslim and I go to the mosque 
whenever I can, although I’m not very 
religious. I am the branch chair of East 
London PCSU and I’ve always been 
interested in politics, although I was 
never a member of any party before I 
joined the Socialist Alliance (just before 
Respect came along). I never voted un¬ 
til four years ago, when Ken Livingstone 
stood as an independent. 

I got involved when the war started. I 
saw what Labour was doing in this coun¬ 
try and across the world, and I joined the 
Socialist Alliance and went out and cam¬ 
paigned against the war. My union was 
affiliated to the STWC and I went to 
every single demonstration. Then, when 
Respect came along, I was happy to join 
the party. 

You keep referring to Respect as a 
party. Do you think it should actually 
become one? 

Yes, of course. We are here to fight for 
good causes all the time. We don’t want 
to disappear and only come back for elec¬ 
tions. We are definitely here to stay • 
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